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EVENTS OF THE WEEK 


HE Prime Minister’s speech at the Lord Mayor’s 
T Banquet contained the customary survey of world 

affairs, upon which Mr. Baldwin was in the main 
cheerful and optimistic ; the one dark spot being China, 
contrasting, curiously enough, with India, of which he 
was *“‘ able to speak more hopefully than has been 
possible for myself or any of my predecessors for many 


years.”’ On foreign and even on Imperial affairs Mr. 


Baldwin speaks formally and without inspiration. It 
was, as usual, when he turned to domestic questions 
that his speech became interesting. Having dismissed 
the General Strike as ‘‘ for ever a stain on the annals of 
our country,”’ and the coal stoppage as *‘ another monu- 
ment to human folly,’’ he referred to those writers 
‘who prophesy that this country is declining; that our 
papules will sink; that we are too small to withstand 
the aggregations of peoples in America ; that democracy 
is doomed; that our choice is between civil war and the 
increasing demand of Danegeld; and that a century 
hence we will once more be an agricultural people.”’ 
To all this Mr. Baldwin replied that we have seen many 
peaceful revolutions in this country, and we shall see 
many more. ‘* There are signs to-day ... that a 
second industrial revolution is proceeding now... . 
This fact should temper our censure of much that is 
regrettable in our recent industrial history.’’ We agree; 
but is the Government doing all that can be done to 
direct and expedite the change? 
* * * 

Confusion and unreality continue to mark the coal 
negotiations. The chances of an early settlement turn 
largely on the decisions of the miners’ delegate con- 
ference, which is meeting as we go to press. All that 
this conference has before it in the shape of an offer 
is a letter-from the Mines Department outlining ‘* the 
general principles which the Government understand 
the owners in each district are prepared to follow in 
negotiating district settlements.’’ These general prin- 
ciples amount to little more than an enumeration of 
the common features in the district offers which have 
been on the table for months past, e.g., that the 
minimum percentage addition will nowhere fall below 
that of the 1921 Agreement (on the tops of course, of 
longer hours), and that the ratio for the division of 
proceeds will nowhere fall below 85: 15. And the fact 
that their mere enumeration by the Mines Department 
can be regarded as making a difference to the situation 
and as in some way conceding the principle of a 
National Agreement, is a singular example of the im- 
portant part which unreality and nonsense always play 
in large-scale quarrels. Apart from this letter, which, 
such as it is, is a solid fact, all that the miners’ dele- 
gates have to go upon is an impression that the Govern- 
ment might be willing to revive the former Appeal 
Tribunal plan, if the miners agree to district settle- 
ments ; though it is clear that the Government has made 
no promise to this effect. But apparently the chief 
stumbling-block is the reluctance of Mr. Smith and 
Mr. Cook to authorize anything which might be inter- 
preted as a recantation of their vows on the question of 


hours. 
* * z 


The autumn session of Parliament has opened in a 
minor key, with a businesslike discussion of the Elec- 
tricity Bill, in striking contrast with the obstructionist 
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tactics pursued by its Tory opponents in Committee. 
On the opening day, Sir William Mitchell-Thomson 
made the welcome announcement that the idea of post- 
mark advertisements had been abandoned, and Sir 
William Joynson-Hicks corrected another blunder by 
saying that any woman who desired to wear the war 
decorations of a near relative who was no longer with 
her had the fullest liberty to do so. The programme 
of business to be taken before Christmas, as announced 
by the Prime Minister, is both long and dull, but it is 
not proposed to proceed with the Factories Bill before 
prorogation. Another important decision that has 
been made known is that a reduction shall be made in 
the amount of the housing subsidy after next October. 
This will apply only to England and Wales, as there 
is still an acute shortage of houses in Scotland. A reso- 
lution confirming this decision will be submitted to 
Parliament during the Autumn Session. 
+ * * 


We called attention last week to the dangerous 
atmosphere created when Signor Mussolini addresses the 
hot-heads of Fascismo in the “ forest of bayonets ”’ 
style of oratory. Since then the Italian Fascists have 
made their first. experiments in mob violence on foreign 
soil: the French consul at Benghazi and the French 
railway and customs officials at Ventimiglia have been 
the victims. Fortunately no lives were lost and no 
limbs broken, and the French Government appears 
satisfied with the apologies that Rome has very properly 
made. But the anxiety which the present regime in 
Italy is causing abroad is well illustrated by the in- 
quiries which the Paris police are making with regard 
to Colonel Garibaldi and his mysterious associates. In 
spite of the abnormal publicity given to these inquiries 
no consistent explanation of their real purpose has yet 
been issued. Rumour accuses Colonel Garibaldi of 
fomenting an insurrection in Catalonia, and of acting as 
an agent provocateur between the French and Italian 
Governments, and between Fascists and Anti-Fascists 
resident in France. Disguised visits from Italian police, 
exchanged passports, and the inevitable suggestion of 
** Bolshevist intrigues ’’ complete the picture. Little 
wonder that the French police and examining magis- 
trates have been hard at work. 

* * * 


Unfortunately the incident cannot be explained 
away by the notorious zeal of the French police and 
the Parisian’s appetite for conspiracies. When the full 
story of Colonel Garibaldi’s activities becomes public 
it may prove neither terrifying nor impressive; that, 
however, is not the point. The real significance of the 
conspiracy, whatever its origin, is that Italy’s neigh- 
bours are feeling the international discomfort—we de- 
cline for the moment to give it a more serious title— 
of the present Italian regime. On the one hand, a very 
large number of Italian refugees have fled to France 
to escape from Fascist lynch law, and political exiles 
with a bitter grievance are apt to become plotters, and 
are always uneasy guests. On the other hand, France 
has to reckon with the effects of Signor Mussolini’s 
oratory, and the violent anti-foreign tone of the Fascist 
Press whenever some crazy individual makes an attempt 
against El] Duce. The new Fascist decrees which, in 
effect, hand over all political opponents of the Govern- 
ment to the tender mercies of black-shirt courts-martial, 
must inevitably increase the tension, the more so as 
it is doubtful how far foreign residents or travellers in 
Italy are excluded from their scope. Meanwhile a 
Fascist newspaper openly advocates the assassination 
of political refugees on foreign soil. The French 
Government has good cause for anxiety, and even if 
the present incident ends in smoke, it by no means 
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follows that the next will end in the same way. We 
discuss the present drift of Fascismo more fully on 
another page. 

* * 

We could have wished that a little more publicity 
had been given to the “* full and frank ”’ discussion on 
the position in China between Sir Austen Chamberlain 
and the China Committee headed by Lord South- 
borough. Several members of the Committee have first- 
hand knowledge of China and of Chinese business men, 
and their views would have been of exceptional interest. 
We should have liked to know, in particular, what Mr. 
Landale and Mr. Leefe thought of the situation created 
by the boycott, the Canton surtaxes, and the threatened 
repudiation of commercial treaties by the titular 
Government at Peking. At present it is equally hard 
to discover what is actually happening and what policy, 
if any, the Powers are following. We are still without 
reliable details of the Wanhsien incident. We do not 
know how far the Powers are prepared to go in recog- 
nizing the de facto Government of Canton. We do not 
know the real attitude of the Chinese trading com- 
munity towards the boycott and the surtaxes. Instead, 
we get discussions of the denunciation by Peking of the 
Belgian treaty—a much less important matter than the 
powerlessness of Peking to enforce any treaty made or 
to be made. Lord Balfour’s statement in the House of 
Lords on Wednesday threw no light on these questions. 

* * * 


The election returns from India will not amount to 
anything important until towards the end of November. 
The issues are hardly definable, the parties and factions 
cannot be classified. The Indian Press provides 
evidence of the bitterest feuds, all the more inexplicable 
because of the meaningless names and slogans. The 
one political issue is co-operation or obstruction in the 
Councils. In view of the ludicrous failures of the Swara- 
jist tactics in the Assembly during the past year, it 
might have been supposed that obstruction as a pro- 
gramme must be as dead as Gandhi’s Non-Co-operation. 
Mr. Baldwin seems to imply this by his reference to 
Indian affairs at the Guildhall, but it is indubitable that 
the old Swarajist feeling of hostility to the Councils can 
still be capitalized. The new party of National Con- 
gress Independents has a strong list of candidates and 
supporters, and its manifesto is the best document of 
the election. But it is altogether Hindu. Arrayed 
against it are the various Moslem parties, both moderate 
and extremist, all that remains of the Gandhist wing 
of the National Congress, the followers of the late 
C. R. Das in Bengal, and probably a large miscel- 
laneous body of the younger men. 

* * * 


The post-election interval in America is mainly 
interesting because of Mr. Coolidge’s standing in the 
Republican Party and the line he may be expected to 
take for the purpose of securing his own renomination 
in 1928. The Press generally has treated the election 
as a rebuff to the President. This will not be his own 
reading of the results. He will resent the defeat of his 
campaign manager, Senator Butler, in Massachusetts, 
but Mr. Coolidge knew that he was weak and personally 
unpopular. For the rest, the President is entitled to 
argue that ‘‘ Coolidge and Prosperity ’’ did better on 
the whole than they might have done in the mid-term 
contest. ‘He will now strive for further tax reductions, 
and will continue to exploit his reputation for economy 
in the public departments. He is aware, however, that 
his future depends upon the prosperity curve, and on 
that account he may well be subject to anxiety. The 
Western farming States are increasingly discontented. 
The cotton belt is depressed. The textile industries of 
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New England have long been in the trough. American 
prosperity, in a word, is now unevenly distributed, and 
is threatened from many quarters. Any serious change 
in the general economic outlook would tell immediately 
against Mr. Coolidge, for the party managers would 
react to it by arguing that their President, an excellent 
candidate in fair weather, could not be trusted to 
weather a storm. 
* * * 


Last week’s conference between the Shipbuilding 
Employers’ Federation and the shipyard trade unions 
was under the circumstances most satisfactory. It 
will be remembered that the unions have approved the 
report of the joint inquiry committee which during the 
summer investigated the whole economic position of the 
shipbuilding industry, but decided that questions of 
interchangeability of labour and demarcation should 
be referred to the respective unions. This was a serious 
amendment, for these are the crucial issues in respect 
of the reorganization of labour, and the employers 
might well have declined the onerous task of separate 
negotiations with each union, and given up the whole 
report in disgust. Fortunately the employers have 
taken a longer view, and decided to make what they 
can out of the report, despite the limitations imposed 
by the unions. The official report of last week’s meet- 
ing states that the Federation will approach the various 
unions on the questions of interchangeability and de- 
marcation, while the joint committee will meet at an 
early date to consider the procedure and action neces- 
sary to give effect to all the other recommendations. 
The establishment of the Joint Inquiry was rightly 
hailed as a signal example of constructive co-operation 
between labour and capital, and it would have been a 
tragedy if the effort had simply ended in smoke. 

* . * 


A libel action brought by an author and dramatic 
critic against a newspaper which reviewed one of his 
books has just been heard before Mr. Justice Avory, and 
presents some features of interest, especially to re- 


| viewers. The plaintiff was Mr. James Agate, the 


dramatic critic of the Sunpay Times, who published 
last year a book called ‘* Agate’s Folly,’”? which was 
reviewed in the defendant journal, the Guarp1an. The 
passage in this review which Mr. Agate thought 
libellous ran as follows :— 

‘* Mr. Agate’s chief interest is in the theatre ; and the 
fact that he is now regarded as one of our leading 
dramatic critics illustrates how pitifully that important 
branch of criticism has deteriorated, and explains a 
great deal that is wrong with the modern stage.”’ 


Mr. Agate’s contention appears to have been that since 
the book in question was not concerned with dramatic 
criticism this passage was irrelevant and libellous, but 


the Judge dissented from the view that the reviewer © 


of a book had to confine himself entirely to the matter 
it contained. The jury returned a verdict for the plain- 
tiff, awarded him a farthing damages, and recom- 
mended that each party should pay his own costs. In 
acting upon this recommendation, the Judge said that 
he had had grave doubt whether there was any evidence 
that the matter complained of exceeded the limits of 
fair comment. This dictum will be somewhat reassur- 
ing to reviewers, but the case as a whole may give 
them an uncomfortable sense of insecurity. The border- 
line of libel seems too near the common-form of 
criticism to be pleasant. 
+ * * 


The demonstration organized last Saturday after- 
hoon as a protest from within the Church against the 
suggested destruction of the City churches, was not so 
well attended as it would have been had it been held 
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on a working week-day, but it represented all classes 
of the community. The main point made was that the 
Church in the City is by no means so dead as is sup- 
posed by the members of the National Assembly who 
framed the Ecclesiastical Measure. The church of 
St. Magnus Martyr, one of the nineteen churches “‘ con- 
demned ”’ at the last attack upon the churches, has an 
average yearly attendance of twenty-four thousand 
people, while St. Andrew’s by the Wardrobe, which is 
open for twelve hours during the day, is rarely quite 
empty. Those who most use the churches do not live 
in the parishes, but that is no reason why they should 
be deprived of them, and it is not insignificant that 
some ten thousand people have signed the petition 
against the measure. The City certainly seems to be 
neglected by the higher dignitaries of the Church, for 
in St. Andrew’s, where records of preachers have been 
kept since 1861, no Bishop of London appears on the 
lists. As the Rector remarked in his address, the City 
churches are to be destroyed so that the suburbs may 
get their religion cheap. The City parishes, by the way, 
contribute some seventy thousand pounds per annum 
to the poor of the East End. And, after all, these 
buildings do not belong to.the Church alone. Time and 
again the vestries have paid for restoration and con- 
servation. But one may go further than this, and say 
that the churches belong to London, they are part of 
the heritage of which our colonies are proud. London, 
like Rome and Athens, carries its history in its stones. 


Is it necessary to destroy these to compete with New 
York ? 


* * * 


Few people know that the unsightly hoarding at 
the corner of Danvers Street and the Chelsea Embank- 
ment screens the only domestic Gothic building that 
survived the Great Fire. Built by Sir John Crosby, 
merchant prince, in 1466, Crosby Hall was so magni- 
ficent that, it became the residence of Richard, Duke of 
Gloucester (afterwards Richard III.), of Sir Thomas 
More, of various ambassadors, and of that Countess of 
Pembroke who was “‘ the subject of all verse.’? But in 
Puritan times it fell from its high estate to be a prison, 
and was in succeeding centuries used variously as a 
meeting-house, warehouse, concert-hall, and restaurant. 
Then in 1908, when its Bishopsgate site was needed for 
a bank, Crosby Hall was bought by the University and 
City Association of London, and moved stone by stone 
to Sir Thomas More’s garden in Chelsea. Still no real 
use was found for it, except as a home for Belgian 
refugees and a dancing :school for poor children, until 
it was purchased by the British Federation of University 
Women as a club-house and hall of residence for women 
students of every nationality. A tablet commemorat- 
ing the purchase, and dedicating the building to this 
admirable use, will be unveiled on November 17th by 
the Duchess of York; and the British Federation of 
University Women (Crosby Hall Endowment Fund, 92, 
Victoria Street) are hoping that they will by then have 
received the £17,000 still needed for its endowment. 


* * * 


The view, which we have expressed strongly in 
Tue Nation to the effect that there had better be no 
more Foreign Government Loans for the present, has, 
we understand, been accepted in responsible City 
circles. An exception will be made in favour of the 
Bulgarian Loan, which is to appear shortly under the 
auspices of the League of Nations. But other appli- 
cants will be quite definitely discouraged. Thus in 
effect, probably by agreement rather than by open 
compulsion, the old semi-official embargo has been 
largely restored. 
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87°: 13 


FTER six months of a national coal stoppage, 
p  Wpkarte by the comprehensive Report of an ex- 

ceptionally able Royal Commission, what sort of 
an idea has the average member of the public got of 
the issues which are in dispute? There has been plenty 
of discussion and public interest of a sort. On every 
hand, the stoppage has been treated as the chief public 

event of the past half-year. The Government has been 
preoccupied with it; Parliament has been dominated 
by it; the columns of newspaper space devoted to it 
would total an enormous figure. But, in a disconcert- 
ingly large measure, the public attention has been 
directed to incidentals and unrealities. It has hardly 
come to grips with any of the really important issues. 
There was some serious discussion of the question of 
hours, but very little; the Government, in passing 
through the Eight Hours Act, did not think it necessary 
to offer any serious answer to the emphatic arguments 
of the Samuel Commission against a general lengthening 
ef the working-day. Upon what has always seemed to 
us the really crucial underlying issue, namely, the order 
of magnitude of the wage reductions that are neces- 
sary, there has been virtually no discussion at all. 
Indeed, the middle-class public is hardly conscious that 
there is any problem here which needs discussion. It 
accepts as obvious common sense the owners’ principle 
that the whole of the so-called “‘ gap ’’ which existed 
just before the stoppage began must be bridged by a 
reduction of labour-costs. What, on the face of it, 
could be more reasonable? You cannot get more than 
a pint out of a pint pot. There is only a certain sum 
of money, available for wages, in the industry; the 
owners cannot possibly pay more than that. Anyone 
who argues to the contrary must be one of those tire- 
some persons who refuse to face hard facts. 

This analysis is completely convincing to the 
middle-class public and to the Government too. It 
occurs to neither that there is nothing particularly 
deserving the name of “ fact ’’ about the gap which 
existed in the two or three months before the stoppage, 
that this gap depended on a subsidized level of coal 
prices, much lower than would have obtained if the 
subsidy had not been granted, that coal prices were 
higher a few months earlier and are much higher now, 
that the relevant question is not what these prices were 
in April, any more than what they are now, but what 
they are likely to be in future, and that this depends in 
a very large degree on the policy which the coal in- 
dustry chooses to pursue, and in particular on whether 
the supply is brought into some reasonable relation to 
the demand—a matter on which the eight-hour policy 
is certainly not encouraging. This, however, is a matter 
which we have frequently discussed at length. Our 
present purpose is to discuss the issue raised by the 
proposal to alter in some districts the “‘ ratio of the 
division of net proceeds ’’—a matter which is almost a 
complete mystery to the general public. 

The wages of the miners have been regulated since 
1921 by National Agreements, which have embodied, in 
the words of the Samuel Commission, ‘‘ two main prin- 
ciples—that of a minimum wage and that of an 
economic wage to be determined scientifically.”’ Every 
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month there is, for each district separately, an 
** ascertainment ” of the “* proceeds ”’ of the industry 
for the previous quarter; and after costs other than 
wages have been deducted from the proceeds, the “ net 
proceeds ”’ remaining are allocated in a certain definite 
ratio (now 87: 18) as between wages and profits; the 
wages for each district being adjusted in the following 
month in accordance with this calculation. If coal 
prices are falling, the proceeds will diminish, and wages, 
accordingly, would be reduced under this arrangement. 
But the minimum sets a rigid limit to the extent to 
which wages can thus be reduced, no matter how low 
the proceeds may be; and, in actual fact, the trend 
of the coal market has been so bad that latterly in 
almost every district the minimum has been the only 
operative part of the agreement. It is accordingly 
upon the question of the minimum that con- 
troversy has mainly turned. 

None the less, unless we are to abandon the hope of 
a reasonably prosperous coal industry, we must 
envisage the ‘ division of proceeds ”’ as being normally 
the more important part of the wage arrangements. It 
is the policy of the owners to retain the principle of 
the division of proceeds in the district settlements which 
they contemplate; but in some districts, and certainly 
in South Yorkshire, they propose to alter the ratio from 
87: 18 to 85: 15. This proposal was first made by the 
South Yorkshire owners at the time of the passing of 
the Eight Hours measure; and Mr. Baldwin, it will be 
remembered, then hung the Bill up until they had 
agreed to waive their demand. It has now emerged 
again in the confused negotiations of the past fortnight; 
and on this occasion Mr. Baldwin has confined himself 
to suggesting that the district ratios should range 
within the limits of 85: 15 and 87: 18. This change is 
of some interest as another small illustration of the 
tendency of the coal dispute to parallel the story of the 
Sibylline books. But the merits of the question are of 
far greater interest. 

No one, we imagine, will accuse us of being 
partisans of the owners; but, on this particular issue, 
they are, we think, clearly in the right. The South 
Yorkshire owners in particular, have a real grievance; 
their demands under this head are modest; and the 
matter for surprise is really that they are ready to con- 
tinue the arrangements regarding the division of pro- 
ceeds without insisting on more drastic changes. When 
the plan of a fixed ratio for dividing proceeds was first 
adopted in the 1921 Agreement, it was widely acclaimed 
as a step forward in industrial relations. It ensured 
that the workers would obtain a share, and indeed the 
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lion’s share, of any increased prosperity ; and it did this 
on a district basis, thus avoiding most of the valid 
objections to which individual profit-sharing schemes 
are exposed. But, as an essay in collective profit; 
sharing, the plan has one serious defect. It takes n¢ 
account whatever of the amount of capital that is 
employed. The share of proceeds which goes to profits 
is not a share of so much per cent. of capital. Profits 
can only accrue in fixed ratio to the wages bill, no 
matter how much capital is employed to earn them. 
This is a very anomalous principle ; and it leads i 
practice, as Sir Josiah Stamp points out in a lette 
in the Trwgs this week, to various anomalous result: 
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In *‘ a new and well-equipped district,’ Sir Josiah 
estimates, ‘** the capital invested is certainly 20s. per 
ton of output,’’ and he shows that the ‘‘ proceeds ”’ 
would have to rise to a very high figure, implying a 
huge advance in coal prices, before profits, limited to 
their 13 per cent. of net proceeds, could reach a figure 
of 9 per cent. on this amount of capital. This is not a 
high return for a risky and wasting industry like coal- 
mining. Moreover, the ‘*‘ new and well-equipped ”’ dis- 
tricts are worse-placed in this respect than the less well- 
equipped districts, where the capital sunk is smaller :— 
‘“In recent years South Yorkshire has introduced 
large modern plants which have reduced the labour 
effort per ton and increased the capital effort per 
ton, but the operation of the agreement tends in 
these circumstances to decrease the return on the 
capital. Suppose that by an extra investment of capital 
the basis wage cost per ton were reduced for the first 
period after coming into effect, the surplus per ton 
being the same as before, the ascertainment would 
merely give an increased wages percentage to be paid 
in a subsequent period ; that is to say, although the 
number of men per 1,000 tons produced is reduced, the 
total wages per 1,000 tons produced remain the same. 
‘*'The conclusion I reach is that the lower cost of 
production of the new areas goes against the owners, 
so that, so far from getting a larger return on the larger 
capital outlay, they tend to get a lower return ; that 
unless a new colliery is considerably better than the 
average of the area, it can never receive an adequate 
return on its capital.” 


We do not see how Sir Josiah’s argument can be 
refuted. Nor do we see how the position thus disclosed 
can be defended. In proposing to alter the ratio in 
some districts to 85:15, the owners are making a 
reasonable and even a modest demand. 

But there is more to be said. An alteration in the 
ratio may meet the present needs of the case. But it 
cannot be regarded as a satisfactory solution. Let us 
suppose, for a moment, that the process of amalgama- 
tion was carried so far as to merge all the coal-mines 
in a district in a single concern. Suppose, then, that 
a question arose of increasing the capital equipment, as, 
for example, by installing coal-cutting machinery, cost- 
ing, say, £1,000. Suppose that it was calculated that 
this would have the effect of increasing the proceeds by 
£200 per year. In such a case, the capital expenditure 
ought clearly to be undertaken ; it would yield a return 
of 20 per cent. But, under the division of proceeds, 
it would not pay the colliery combine to undertake it. 
For, after the three months’ lag was over, the additional 
profits retained would represent only 2.6 per cent. on 
the capital invested, with the ratio at 87: 13; and only 
3 per cent. with the ratio at 85: 15. The rest would 
automatically go to increase wages. The division of 
proceeds would thus constitute a vicious and powerful 
deterrent on capital expenditure which ought un- 
doubtedly to be undertaken. 

As things are now, this deterrent influence is not of 
great importance, because in every district there is a 
large number of independent concerns; and the in- 
creased wages-bill which may result from higher pro- 
ceeds attributable to capital outlay by any one of 
them would be spread equally over its neighbours and 
rivals, and would thus not greatly weaken its indivi- 
dual incentive to incur the outlay. But we are far from 
convinced that this completely disposes of the objec- 
tion. On all hands, it is regarded as desirable that the 
owners should display more of a co-operative ~spirit, 
and learn to act more together in order to advance the 
common interests of the industry. The Samuel Com- 
mission so exhorted them:in regard to all sorts of 
matters, the establishment of selling agencies, for 
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example. The Government is mildly pressing them in 
this direction. The process of amalgamation will pre- 
sumably be pressed forward, and business units will 
become larger. On the other hand, if the owners have 
their way, the districts which are the units of wages 
ascertainment. will become smaller. In the case of 
Kent, the assumption of a single concern constituting 
a whole area will not be very remote from the facts 
in a few years’ time. 

In face of these tendencies, we cannot regard as 
satisfactory a method of wage determination which 
makes it overwhelmingly contrary to the collective in- 
terests of the owners in a district to undertake obviously 
desirable capital expenditure, and which, in order to 
work tolerably in practice, depends on the assumption 
that they will always act as small isolated units in 
defiance of their collective interests. Sir Josiah Stamp’s 
suggestion that the method of ascertainment should 
be modified so as to take account of capital expendi- 
ture is one which must receive attention before many 
years have passed. 

What is the moral of all this? Well, there are 
several. The fact that the Mining Association should 
have concentrated its efforts so much more upon obtain- 
ing drastic reductions in the minimum wages than upon 
obtaining a reasonable modification of the proceeds 
ratio is significant of the mentality which dominates 
that organization—a mentality which looks back to 
the old days rather than forward to the new, which is 
more concerned with the interests of the ‘‘uneconomic’’ 
than of the ‘‘ economic ” pits. Furthermore, the 
owners in the new developing districts have an 
interest, greater than they perhaps now realize, in 
securing friendly relations with the miners’ associations 
and in refraining from pushing their present advantage 
to the point of an irreconcilable antagonism. The diffi- 
culties which we have been discussing are difficulties 
which will call soon enough for adjustment; and 
that adjustment will lead to trouble unless there is a 
degree of mutual understanding much greater than 
that which now prevails. 


FASCISM ON THE MOVE 


HE great principle in human affairs that “ plus ¢a 

change, plus c’est la méme chose,”’ is generally illus- 

trated by revolutions in one or other of two ways. 
Sometimes the wheel creeps round so slowly and softly, 
after the first few dizzy gyrations, that even the most atten- 
tive observer fails to mark the moment at which it comes 
full circle, and is only able to record retrospectively the 
accomplished fact that things are once more much as they 
were. In this way, to all appearance, the Russian Dictator- 
ship of the Proletariat is creeping back towards Tsardom. 
Sometimes, however, the wheel, after the first violent 
motion, makes a frantic effort to find equilibrium in a new 
position ; and when it behaves like this, its eventual return 
to the original position (a return which is fated and 
irresistible) follows a more sensational course. Again and 
again the wheel stops with a jerk; again and again 
it jolts on and swings to and fro in restless oscillation ; 
until at last it takes the inevitable plunge and sweeps 
back to the starting-point in a counter-revolution as violent 
as the original revolutionary impetus. The omens now 
rather indicate that this is the course which Fascism is 
destined to follow. Between two such movements it is 
an unenviable choice. On the whole, however, the present 
course of revolution in Italy would seem, to detached out- 
siders, to be even more disagreeable—both for the Italians 
and for their neighbours—than the present course in Russia. 
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In Italy, an attempt at stabilization was made not long 
before the murder of Signor Matteotti, and this first 
approach towards equilibrium was proved unstable by the 
shock which followed that crime. Since then, Fascism has 
been making a second timid advance towards that blessed 
state which Americans call *‘ normalcy.”? The Matteotti 
incident had carried Signor Federzoni, the most moderate 
of the Fascist leaders, into the all-important Ministry of 
the Interior, and his continued occupation of the post 
gave grounds for hope that, while Parliamentarism might 
remain anathema, liberty and security might gradually 
return to the level at which they had once stood under the 
accursed parliamentary regime. Now, the shock of the 
latest attempt to assassinate Signor Mussolini has proved 
the equilibrium unstable for the second time, and once more 
Fascism is violently on the move. Italians—Fascist or 
otherwise—are anxiously asking ‘‘ whither? *’ And the 
question has a certain interest for other countries, especi- 
ally, perhaps, for France, who has the misfortune to be 
Fascist Italy’s next-door neighbour, both in Europe and 
in Africa. The question is more easily asked than 
answered ; for a revolution, ex hypothesi, is a transitory 
performance. It is merely the overthrow of an old order, 
and presumably the more drastic it is the more quickly it is 
accomplished. After that, to go on can only mean to 
come round again to the starting point. No doubt Signor 
Mussolini and his henchmen realize this as clearly as any- 
body, but what can they do? It is the old difficulty about 
bayonets. You can do anything with them except sit on 
them ; and the Fascists, having suffered the first pricks of 
self-impalement, have now refixed their blades and are 
flourishing them about in an alarming way. Into what will 
they drive them home? Into some lay figure or into a 
living body? And if it is to be a living body, will the 
victim be Italian or foreign ? . 

For the moment, the non-Fascist Italians seem to be 
the prey which the Fascist braves are pursuing in full cry. 
In the Ministry of the Interior the moderate Signor 
Federzoni has been replaced by the fire-eating Signor 
Farinacci—though even Signor Federzoni’s parting 
measures would seem far from moderate in any other 
Western country. Meanwhile, the Minister of Justice has 
introduced a Defence of the State Act which, in the vague- 
ness and elasticity with which the offences are defined, in 
the severity of the penalties prescribed, and in the mili- 
tary character of the tribunals instituted, may fairly be said 


to rival the revolutionary tribunals of Soviet Russia and > 


Nationalist Turkey. The Russians and Turks, however, 
had at least this excuse, that they set up their tribunals 
at a time when they were fighting with their backs to the 
wall against a world of foreign enemies. The Fascist 
Defence of the State Act has been introduced at a moment 
when the Fascist State is living under no menace whatever 
from the neighbours of Italy. 

Indeed, the neighbours of Italy would be glad to be 
assured that the Fascist State, with its drastic measures 
of defence against internal enemies, constituted no menace 
to them. We do not believe that Signor Mussolini desires 
a foreign war or that he will deliberately make one. His 
record shows that his bark is worse than his bite. In his 
settlement of the Fiume question—the most dangerous 
foreign affair with which he has yet had to deal—he took 
the world by surprise with his common sense and modera- 
tion; and in the Corfu incident, when he also took the 
world by surprise in springing the danger of a war upon 
us, he eventually let it pass at that, and considerately 
refrained from pulling the trigger. We should not be 
greatly afraid that Fascism might produce a war if the 
Duce remained master of the situation; but that is just 
what a revolutionary dictator cannot be sure of. A revolu- 
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tion means looping the loop; and if the least thing goes 
wrong at the critical point of the curve, Phaethon may fall 
headlong from his car and carry chaos with him as he 
crashes to the ground. Take this Defence of the State Act. 
At any moment it may involve foreigners resident in or 
casually passing through Italy, or Italian refugees abroad, 
in measures which European public opinion will condemn 
as intolerable ; and out of each individual case a grave inter- 
national incident may at any time arise. 

In France there are said to be now upwards of 800,000 
Italians. Some of them are Fascists, who carry the Fascist 
organization with them; others are refugees from the 
Fascist terror, who naturally organize counter-measures— 
some of them law-abiding and legitimate, others violent and 
criminal. All these Italian elements in France—to which 
we may add the agents provocateurs or disguised police 
agents who are apparently sent by the Italian Government 
across the frontier—may produce trouble between Rome 
and Paris. And then there are the Italian colonists in the 
French Protectorate of Tunisia, who outnumber the local 
French colonists and who are encouraged by their home 
Government not to reconcile themselves to living perma- 
nently under the French flag. Apart from these complica- 
tions, there are frontier incidents like that which occurred 
at Ventimiglia the other day, when a gang of Fascists 
assaulted a perfectly inoffensive party of French railway- 
men on premises which, by public agreement between the 
two Governments, had been recognized as extra-territorial. 
The French have shown remarkable restraint and dignity in 
the manner in which they have received these wanton 
Fascist outrages, for which France has given Italy no pro- 
vocation; but any one of these incidents may grow to 
dimensions at which it will get out of hand. The danger 
is that, for fear of self-impalement, Signor Mussolini has to 
find a cushion for his blade in other flesh than his own. 
When he has got through the miserable remnants of the 
Italian opposition, he will have to turn his point outwards. 
He may not want a war, but if you thrust hard enough 
at the man over the frontier, a war is bound to come. 

No doubt there is one moral which the French will 
draw from the present temper and tendency of Fascism. 
They will see an additional advantage in the rapproche- 
ment between France and Germany. Of course, this 
rapprochement could not have been brought about by so 
negative, and so secondary, a common interest as the 
Fascist nuisance. The positive advantages of economic 
co-operation are the force which has been drawing, and 
will continue to draw, France and Germany together. 
Nevertheless, the recent incident on the Franco-Italian 
frontier, when taken together with the situation of the 
German minority in the Southern Tyrol, and with the very 
disagreeable incident which Signor Mussolini created out of 
this a few months ago, can hardly fail to assist France and 
Germany in composing their ancient quarrel. 

This brings us by yet another road to the conclusion 
that Franco-German co-operation is the sovereign means to 
European peace. Incidentally, it would be a very good 
thing for Fascist Italy. It would relegate her unmistakably 
to the place on the Continent to which she is properly 
entitled, and would severely restrain her from making mis- 
chief which would recoil most heavily on her own head. 
It would also benefit her in a more constructive way ; for 
Franco-German co-operation means a return of Continental 
economic prosperity, and in this Italy would share. Since, 
we believe, her fundamental malady is economic—Fascism 
being no more than a political symptom of economic dis- 
tress—an economic recovery of Europe, Italy included, 
offers the best chance that Fascism may die out in an 
unsensational way, instead of culminating in a counter- 
revolution which would double Italy’s misfortune before 
bringing her relief. 
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THE POSITION 


beginning of September may prove to have been, for 

the world as a whole, the most important economic 
event of the year, not excepting the British Coal Strike. 
More than one-third of the cotton spindles in the world are 
in Lancashire. Lancashire alone, if she worked full time, 
could consume 1,500,000 more bales of American cotton 
this year than last. It is, therefore, an occasion to examine 
the causes of Lancashire’s present plight. 

The Coal Industry and the Cotton Industry have pur- 
sued in face of their common difficulties diametrically 
opposite policies. The Coal Industry has ruined itself by 
uncontrolled over-production, thus bringing down prices to 
an unremunerative level, and is now engaged in an attempt 
to chase the price further downwards and to aggravate the 
over-production by establishing an eight-hour day uncom- 
pensated by the closing of pits. The Cotton Industry, on 
the other hand, has ruined itself by organized short-time 
extending over five years, which, by increasing overhead 
expenses, has raised its cost of production above the com- 
petitive level. Nevertheless, both these policies, opposite 
though they be, are based on a common fallacy. For both 
are founded on a belief that, if only the industries hang 
on, ** normal ”’ times will return when they may again hope 
to employ all their existing plant and labour on profitable 
terms. Neither industry has attempted what the Germans 
are calling ‘* Rationalization,’ that is to say, the concen- 
tration of demand on the most efficient plants, which are 
worked at full stretch and the rest closed down. 


T vee heavy fall in the price of raw cotton since the 


Has THERE BEEN A WORLD-WIDE SLUMP IN THE 
Corton TRADE? 

As compared with the volume of its pre-war export 
trade, Lancashire has lost about one-third of its business. 
In the best post-war year the exports of piece goods have 
never reached two-thirds of the 1918 figure, and, with the 
exception of the slump year 1921, have been very steady 
between 61 per cent. and 66 per cent. of 1913 :— 


Piece goods (exported) in millions of square yards. 


913... 6,750 approx. 
1920. ... 4,435 1923... 4,140 
1 Cw. SOR 1924 ... 4,444 
1922.—=iz.:«—- 4,182 1925 ... 4,434 


These figures are noteworthy and depressing. In 1921 
there was evidently an abnormal slump of short duration 
which could be appropriately met by organized short-time, 
such as had proved effective in former days. But short-time 
has been continued ever since that year down to the present 
date. Is it right to assume that the pre-war scale is 
** normal ”’ and that the steady figures prevailing since 1922 
are ** abnormal ” and transitory ? 

Lancashire has comforted itself by blaming the con- 
tinued depression through these years on a variety of 
external circumstances—such as the high price of cotton, 
the alleged reduced purchasing power of the international 
market, the disturbances in China, and so forth. Doubt- 
less at all times unfavourable factors can be discovered. 
If, however, we put the question to the test of the world 
consumption of cotton, what do we find? Is it true that 
Lancashire has been suffering from world-wide causes which 
have affected all producers alike? 

World Consumption of all kinds of Cotton for the years 
ended July 31st, (1,000 bales). > 
(International Cotton Federation Figures. ) 


1913... 23,000 
1921... 17,595 1924 20,430 
1922... 21,167 1925 23,294 
1923*... 22,143 1926 24,681 
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OF THE LANCASHIRE COTTON TRADE 
By J. M. 


KEYNES. 


This table shows that for the world as a whole there was 
something of a slump in 1923-24 as well as in 1920-21, but 
that this was recovered in 1924-25 and 1925-26, with a total 
consumption comfortably in excess of the pre-war figure. 

The totals for 1912-18 and 1925-26 can be analyzed as 
follows :— 





(1,000 bales.) 

1912-13. 1925-26. 

Great Britain ... 4,274 ee 3,022 
Germany une i See Re 1,148 
France et oe my 1,179 
Russia ... ae —- sa Lie 
Italy... ape oa 789 = 1,037 
india ... ines << ee a 2,064 
Japan ... oe » 2,000 3 2,816 
WBA: a >) See £3; 6,395 
Others ... ~ . ooo ee 5,268 
TOTAL 23,000 24,681 


These figures convey some very important information, 
which should be broadcasted throughout Lancashire and 
thrown on every cinema screen and advertised on every 
hoarding. We find, as we should expect, a falling-off in 
Russia and Germany (1} million spindles in Alsace have 
been transferred from Germany to France), and a fair (but 
not sensational) increase in the United States. Indian mill 
consumption, which experienced a bad year in 1925-26, is 
but little changed, and, on the average of post-war years 
1919-26, was a little better than before the war. What of 
the rest? Those amongst whom Lancashire numbers many 
of her customers—France, Italy, and the others—are 
making a good deal more for themselves, whether under the 
protection of tariffs or for other reasons (such as two shifts 
in the twenty-four hours), than they used to do—having 
consumed 7,484,000 bales, i.e., 30 per cent. of the world’s 
consumption, in 1925-26, as compared with 4,928,000 
bales, i.e., 21 per cent. of the world’s consumption, in 
1912-13, At the same time Japan has increased her busi- 
ness by nearly 80 per cent. during the same period in which 
Lancashire’s has fallen off by 80 per cent. Indeed Japan’s 
gain, measured in bales, which is, however, not an accurate 
guide to output, almost exactly balances our loss. 

These figures surely show that during the last two 
years at least there has been no slump in the world’s con- 
sumption of cotton, but sound progress, and that Lanca- 
shire has suffered a definite loss of trade since the war, 
partly because her customers now make more for them- 
selves, and partly because Japan has been capturing her 
business. Is not Lancashire deceiving herself when she 
advances other explanations ? 

In order, however, to appreciate the full force of these 
figures, we must analyze them further. For, uncorrected, 
they confuse together two branches of the trade which are 
pursuing opposite courses. If we take the consumption of 
Egyptian cotton as an index of the state of the fine cotton 
trade, we find that Lancashire’s proportion since the war 
has been as high as it was before, and that in 1923-24 and 
1924-25 it was better. This section of the trade, moreover, 
has been working full time. The conclusions of this article 
do not apply, therefore, to the finer branches, where tech- 
nical skill and the absence of organized short-time have 
enabled our spinners fully to hold their own. 

If we separate off the 22,000,000 spindles in Lancashire 
which have been working full time on the finer counts, we 
are left with about 36,000,000 spindles which have been, for 
five years past, working half-time or not much more on 
American and coarser cottons. In this great industry, the — 
greatest of British exports, we appear to have lost, not just 
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in an isolated year, but as a phenomenon extending over 
the whole of the post-war period, something approaching 
half of our former trade (say, 45 per cent.). 


Tue CONSEQUENCES OF SHORT-TIME. 


Ever since 1920, the Lancashire spinners of American 
and miscellaneous cottons have been meeting their inability 
to market their goods on the old scale, not by closing 
down the weaker firms and the more inefficient plants, 
but by everyone working short time—thus adding the em- 
barrassment of high overhead costs to the embarrassment 
of high labour costs (which, with no reduction of wages 
since the restoration of the gold standard, have been 10 per 
cent. more burdensome in 1925-26 than before). The less 
Lancashire sells, the shorter the time she works, the higher 
therefore her costs—a cumulative progress towards per- 
dition only limited by the rate at which other countries can 
erect new spindles. 

The crushing effect of short-time work on the com- 
petitive position is strikingly illustrated by the following. 
In the half-year ending July, 1926, Japan actually con- 
sumed, for the first time in history, a greater weight of 
raw cotton than was consumed in Great Britain. Yet the 
number of spindles in Great Britain was more than ten 
times the number in Japan. This figure has to be modified 
to allow for the smaller weight of cotton required to spin 
a given length of yarn in the finer counts. After allowing 
for this, it seems, on the test of cotton consumption, that 
Japan’s spindleage has had an output between 44 and 5 
times the output of comparable spindles in Great Britain 
using comparable cotton. j 

This conclusion is closely corroborated by the statistics 
of hours worked. Until May, 1923, the normal working 
week in Japan was 132 hours, when it was reduced to 120 
hours, i.e., two daily shifts of 10 hours each. The actual 
average weekly hours worked recently have not been less 
than 118. In Great Britain the corresponding figure for 
the last half year has been 28 hours per week. Thus a 
Japanese spindle has been worked between 4} and 5 times 
as intensively as a comparable Lancashire spindle. 

The consequences of this on overhead costs are obvious. 
When we add this to the difference in wages (Japanese male 
hands earn on the average about 3s. 3d. per shift, or, say, 
£1 a week, and female hands 2s. 6}d. per shift, or, say, 
15s. a week), it is evident that in this branch of the trade 
Lancashire is not on a competitive basis and only gets 
the business in excess of what her competitors can handle. 
The comparison with Japan is, of course, the extreme 

But comparisons elsewhere are the same in tendency. 
In Germany there has been a good deal of short time 
amounting at present to about 20 per cent.; also some 
short time in Poland and Czecho-Slovakia. But in France, 
Italy, Belgium, Switzerland, Holland, and Sweden prac- 
tically full time has been and is being worked. In the 
United States the spindles employed on American cotton 
have been worked twice as intensively as those in Lanca- 
shire. 

Lancashire, finding herself at a disadvantage through 
tariffs and relatively high labour costs, has proceeded to put 
herself at a greater disadvantage still by increasing her 
overhead costs; and to meet the additional burden of the 
restored gold standard she has taken no steps whatever. 
The result is that the rate at which she is losing her trade 
(always excepting the finer branches) is only limited by the 
rate at which other producers can erect new spindles. Lan- 


one. 
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cashire starts with so large a percentage of the total spindle- 
age of the world that she cannot lose her trade other than 
gradually. In the four years between 1921 and 1925 Japan 
increased the number of her spindles by 50 per cent. But 
since in 1921 Japan’s total spindles numbered only 10 per 
cent. of Lancashire’s (exclusive of those spinnning fine 
counts), this represents a fairly slow process, even allowing 
for the difference in the hours worked. 


Tue Prosrects AHEAD. 

Lancashire’s first need is to face these figures. If they 
are substantially correct, the termination of the short-time 
policy is urgently called for, and the substitution for it of 
a ** rationalizing *’ process designed to cut down overhead 
costs by the amalgamation, grouping or elimination of 
mills. The failure so far to eliminate weak mills is largely 
attributable to the banks, who have been too ready to 
protect old loans by new ones. There are said to be two 
hundred Lancashire mills on an unsound financial basis. It 
may be that only the bankers of Lancashire are in a position 
to take the first step to break down the ill-organized 
individualism which was well enough for an ever-expanding 
industry, but spells universal loss when some curtailment is 
necessary. 

As it happens, Lancashire has just had a great stroke of 
luck, which may make a revision of policy much easier 
than it would otherwise have been. Owing to a cotton 
crop in the United States which has broken all records, raw 
cotton has suffered a catastrophic fall of price. It costs 
to-day about two-thirds of what it cost a year ago, although 
the price then was already moderate on post-war standards. 
It will be paradoxical if this fall of price does not stimulate 
consumption considerably. The cotton trade of the world 
is justified in expecting an increased turn-over during the 
next year or two. Now since the unoccupied spindles out- 
side Lancashire do not amount to any formidable figure, 
Lancashire can rely on obtaining a fair proportion of this 
coming year’s additional business, in spite of her costs being 
above those of her competitors. Thus a fortunate accident 
has given her a breathing-space in which to reorganize her 
affairs. 

But it will only be a breathing-space, which it would 
be imprudent to treat otherwise. The danger is lest Lan- 
cashire may consider the revival of trade, when it comes, 
to be a justification of her past policy, and as a return 
of the *‘ normal ”’ times for which she has been waiting 
so long. But in truth the times will not be normal. There 
will be a temporary recovery based on raw cotton well below 
the cost of production, and on the time-lag, before cheaper 
producers can increase their spindleage. Present prices for 
raw cotton will not last for long; nor will the present 
limitations on spindleage elsewhere. 

The mishandling of currency and credit by the Bank 
of England since the war, the stiff-neckedness of the coal 
owners, the apparently suicidal behaviour of the leaders 
of Lancashire raise a question of the suitability and adapta- 
bility of our Business Men to the modern age of mingled 
progress and retrogression. What has happened to them— 
the class in which a generation or two generations ago we 
could take a just and worthy pride? Are they too old or 
too obstinate? Or what? Is it that too many of them 
have risen not on their own legs, but on the shoulders 
of their fathers and grandfathers? Of the coal owners all 


these suggestions may be true. But what of our Lancashire 
lads, England’s pride for shrewdness? What have they to 
say for themselves ? 
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LIFE AND POLITICS 


T is rumoured that Mr. Lloyd George is withdrawing his 
I interests from the Daity CHRONICLE. I do not see any- 

thing to deplore in that, so long as the Liberal Party 
does not lose the service of this energetic and prosperous 
paper. Of that there is, I am assured, no danger. I should 
doubt whether a “* tied ’’ connection of this kind is of much 
real use to a statesman, and I am sure that the CHRONICLE 
would gain in influence from being free. The greater the 
liberty of a newspaper the greater its standing with the 
country. I should like to see the party papers exercising 
much wider latitude in political criticism than they venture 
to exercise at present. A too slavish worship of consistency 
is a cause of dullness in journals as it is narrowing for 
people. Anyone of middle age can remember times when 
the revolts of the party papers gave the liveliest and most 
wholesome disquiet to the party leaders. The tradition of 
independence is not dead, but it is ailing. 

* * * 

Mr. Bruce has been talking to a company of 
sympathetic Americans in London. It must have 
been very soothing to the Americans to meet with 
such entire understanding from a _ British Prime 
Minister, after enduring that cold dose of realism 
from a British Dean. Australians, it seems, regard 
themselves as ‘‘ the inheritors of all that was won by 
American forefathers.”” Mr. Bruce looks forward com- 
placently to ‘* the transfer of the world’s centre from the 
older continents to the newer world of the Pacific.” 
Australia, like America, regards with horror the old world 
and its ancient hatreds and animosities, and has the ambi- 
tion of creating a great nation “‘ animated by the desire of 
uplifting humanity.’? It is interesting-to have this new 
light upon the Australian ideal. A mere inhabitant of the 
bad old world can only regard the picture with silent 
admiration. In America, I imagine, the admiration will 
be anything but silent. One might have supposed that 
the closest sympathy between the States and Australia 
springs from a common feeling about the sacred mission 
of the Nordic race. This, it is clear, is a mistaken view. 
It is in the common possession of noble ideals for humanity 
that this Pacific rapprochement finds its basis. I have 
always thought that Pecksniff was one of the best characters 


in Dickens. 
* * * 


It surprises me that none of our livelier journals have 
thought it worth while to work up an agitation about the 
‘* publicity ’’ of the Imperial Conference. One hears com- 
plaints that no one is taking any interest in the Conference’s 
doings. The reason is simple—no one is allowed to know 
anything about the important things. For all the public 
knows, the Conference is an affair of dinners, trips, and 
complimentary eloquence about the Empire, which last is 
so sickly as to give one a faint sensation of nausea. The 
real business goes on behind well-closed doors in Whitehall. 
What is being decided about the relations of the Dominions 
to the Mother Country may well affect vitally the future 
government of one quarter of the inhabited globe and over 
one quarter of its people. The journalists gather hopefully 
each day at the feet of an official in Whitehall and collect 
what scraps of information are vouchsafed about the collec- 
tion of wool statistics or what not. In the end, I suppose, 
we shall be presented with some shadowy formula. Why 
should we not have access to the materials for an intelligent 
public discussion of the enormously important points at 
issue. Is the Empire a hush-hush conspiracy, or is it a 
free association of peoples? The old diplomacy carried 
on merrily with the old game of secrecy until it was inter- 
rupted by tht greatest explosion in history. Is the new 
Imperial diplomacy any more candid? 
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The bookmakers are thoroughly alarmed at the possible 
consequences of their grotesque ‘* strike.’? The race-course 
owners are threatening to make it a lock-out. If the book- 
makers won’t take bets, it may be that the Totalizator will 
be set up to take bets by machinery. The bookmakers are 
now almost tearful in their repentance, and are violently 
repudiating the wild young bookmakers who at Windsor 
last week so valiantly injured their noses to spite their 
faces. Mr. Churchill is losing the chance that seemed for 
a moment to be his, of winning renown as the man who 
put the bookmakers out of action. These latter 
gentry realize now that freaks of rebellion are 
not for ‘* caterpillars of the commonwealth.’”? They have 
no Trade Union and no prospect of being upheld by levies 
or sympathetic strikes. It is to their interest to “* lay ”’ 
as low as possible. They are the most expensive pets the 
community keeps, and a way can always be found of 
getting rid of pets that bite, especially if they are entirely 
useless—to put it mildly. They had better pay up and 
keep quiet about it, lest worse befalls them. 

* * * 


The brewers are a philanthropic race. They are always 
thinking of the welfare of the working classes, who as we 
all know will never be happy and contented and forswear 
Bolshevism and so on unless they can get plenty of cheap 
beer. We know this because a speaker at the recent 
Brewers’ luncheon said so. Beer, owing, of course, to the 
wicked taxation, is not cheap. It is so dear that the work- 
ing man is actually showing signs of deserting his pint and 
buying instead, like his betters, the deleterious “ nip ”’ of 
spirits—I suppose in a sort of desperation. What is to be 
done in this emergency? The brewers have their solution. 
It is, one gathers, to brew a heavy or high gravity beer 
which, though dear as beers go, is slightly cheaper than the 
tot of whisky. It gives the same agreeable stimulus—in 
other words, you can get drunk on it with no more 
waste of time—but it is less harmful (or so the brewers 
say) to the constitution. This is a beautiful scheme, and 
if it is also healthy for the brewers’ balance-sheets, what 
does that matter so long as the working man benefits ? 


* * * 


An American with whom I was talking the other day 
told me something which, with a little imagination, would 
furnish forth a tale. I think Kipling has done something 
of the kind. This American, while visiting here, made a 
pilgrimage to the village in Sussex from which, as he knew, 
his ancestor came in the early seventeenth century. The 
place had been nothing to him but a name. But there to 
his delight he discovered the genuine ancestral house, a 
beautiful Tudor house, he said, and in it was living a 
family from the same stock as his own, of whose existence 
he had been unaware. He described to me simply but 
movingly his excitement, deep and pleasantly disturbing, 
on taking up the thread of life broken so long ago. He 
was welcomed by his kinsfolk, and he was thrilled to see 
hanging up in the house a genealogical tree which carried 
his family back, in that place, and doubtless on that site, 
to the fourteenth century. This may have been common- 
place enough, but it was not so to my American. It was 
to him a moving enrichment of experience—a kind of 
spiritual return along old and long blocked paths of 
memory and association. He told me that, as he put it, ** I 
felt at home there—the place was familiar in a curious 
way. I seemed to breathe easily and happily at once in 
that atmosphere.”’ Is there such a thing as the ancestral 
memory of which poets and imaginative novelists have 
written. I do not know. Something it seemed below the 
conscious mind had been awakened. 
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A word of thanks is due to Lord Oxford for having 
been the means of putting a neglected masterpiece into 
circulation. Last year he took the chair at a debate 
between Mr. Guedalla and Mr. Gardiner on the writing of 
biography, and in a little discourse at the end he expressed 
surprise that Haydon’s ** Life ’’ had been allowed to lie 
forgotten so long. He described it, if I remember right, as 
one of the finest autobiographies in the language. I was 
stimulated to make a fruitless hunt for the book in the 
Charing Cross Road, and finally secured a copy of Tom 
Taylor’s edition of 1853 by advertising. Two publishers 
have now issued reprints, and a great book has come into 
its own. It is certainly odd that Haydon, whose vivid, 
disordered jottings have furnished plums of anecdote and 
description for the biographers of Keats, Hazlitt, and 
Wordsworth, should have suffered neglect all these years. 
His paintings, on which he spent heroic passions and pains, 
deserved neglect, but his diary is splendid stuff. In days 
when publishers search Elizabethan and Eighteenth-century 
literature with a small tooth-comb for any scribbler obscure 
enough to reprint, it shows a want of proportion to leave 
Haydon alone. He was a master of the vital phrase. I 
open the book at random and find this : ** This is life—a 
sonnet from Wordsworth in the morning, and damned as a 
shabby fellow in the evening.” 

* * * 


Sir Thomas Beecham has been entertaining us with 
a boyish outburst against broadcasting. He is an explosive 
person. He understands measure in music, but hardly in 
controversy. I have the greatest respect for Sir Thomas 
Beecham as a musician. He has spent a large fortune in 
trying to keep grand opera alive here; and deserves honour 
for that. In abusing broadcasting he speaks—or rather 
splutters—as an outraged artist who hates substitutes for 
the real thing. The finer shades of reproduction, so 
important to the artist, do not after all matter much. 
What matters is that broadcasting is.the most wonderful 
of social boons cheap science has given us. I think of the 
lonely cottage, the hospital ward. In comparison with the 
astounding success of broadcasting in opening the door to 
common folks’ appreciation of fine things, what does it 
signify that the oboe and bassoon come through “ sub- 
normally,” or the harp at twice its normal strength? The 
great thing is to get the orchestra through at all. Sir 
Thomas Beecham would treat my intervention with con- 
tempt, for I love beautiful sound, but know nothing of 
the construction of music or the technique of virtuosity. 
The other day, after being exalted by a great piece of 
music, I turned to the criticism of a famous critic to see 
how it struck him. He complained bitterly of having been 
given a bad seat. He was angry with the echoes, and was 
furiously indignant because he couldn’t hear “‘ an ascend- 
ing fortissimo phrase.”’ I had simply enjoyed the music. 
Such are the rewards of mere ignorance. 

- - i 


Mr. Baldwin is a close and sympathetic student of 
Disraeli. When he attended the Lord Mayor’s banquet this 
week, I wonder whether he recalled Disraeli’s pathetic 
description of his sufferings on the same occasion (Buckle, 
Vol. VI., p. 90). Writing to Lady Bradford on Lord 
Mayor’s Day, 1876, the Prime Minister calls it, “* the fatal 
day that always makes me il] . . .” or, as he puts it in 
a letter to the Queen, “‘ the most distressful day in the 
year.”’ Disraeli told Lady Bradford that he did not enjoy 
having to make ‘* a speech which is ever strictly scanned, 
and which on this occasion will be criticized by al] Europe,’’ 
and he goes on, ** It is about as nervous an affair as can 
fall to the lot of man—particularly when it is to be 
accomplished in a heated hall, full of gas and aldermen and 
trumpeters ... and with every circumstance that can 
exhaust and discomfort man. I think I will never do it 
again,’ &e. Mr. Baldwin, let us hope, enjoys the gas, 
aldermen, and trumpeters. 

*” m n 


A likeness of Mr. Baldwin in the shape of a Toby jug 
is now for sale. To be put on the shelf? 
Kappa. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
AUTHORITY IN POLITICS 


Sir,—I may be permitted perhaps to correct a statement 
made by Mr. Graham Wallas in his interesting article of this 
title. He states: ‘‘ Every German thinker who signed, in 
1914, the declaration of the intellectuals is known. The 
statements of the leaders of the Lutheran Church are also 
on record. ... French or British citizens are not so for- 
tunately situated... .” And, later, ‘‘It is vital to the 
existence of confidence in future Government statements that 
we and the rest of the world should know the exact facts as 
to who was responsible for sending the ‘ Kadaver’ story to 
China.”’ 

May I remind him, first, that the moderate and reasoned 
reply ef the British intellectuals to the German intellectuals, 
which we translated into twenty languages, setting out 
Britain’s case, bore and bears the signature of all the intel- 
lectuals who signed it and can still be read with the names 
attached. Secondly, that the reply of all the leaders of the 
Christian Churches, headed by the Archbishops of Canter- 
bury and York, to the leaders of the Lutheran Church (whom 
they addressed as ‘‘ Dear brothers in Christ’), also trans- 
lated into some twenty languages, also remains for perusal 
to-day with all the names attached to it. 

Why, then, in these matters are British citizens ‘‘ not so 
fortunately situated *’ as the German? 

As to the Kadaver story; what evidence has Mr. Graham 
Wallas that it ever was circulated in China. The only two 
Government departments which circulated information in 
China were the Foreign Office and the Department of Infor- 
mation ; and both these departments definitely refused to 
circulate that story in any country in the world. It was 
printed first, I believe, in a Swiss newspaper, and quoted, 
I believe, in an English one. But I doubt if it went to China 
at all. And so long as Government responsibility is dis- 
proved, I think he is overstating the case by the assertion 
that ‘“‘ the exact facts’? concerning an unproved circulation 
hy, if existent, some unknown private person is as vital as 
that the exact truth should be known as to the ‘ displace- 
ment of Mercury by relativity during the last eclipse.’’— 
Yours, &c., 

CHARLES F. G. MASTERMAN. 


OVERSEAS LOANS 


Smr,—I am sorry, but your footnote to my letter last 
week does not make the position clear to me. I cannot 
follow what you mean when you describe an overseas loan 
as an ‘‘ invisible import.’ To me it seems to be an invisible 
export. Nor can I understand your meaning when you 
describe the interest on such loan as an “ invisible export.” 
To me it seems a visible import. You ask me a question— 
do I ‘‘ maintain ’’ so-and-so? I did not write to maintain 
anything, but to gain information. From a book point of 
view, I am very ignorant of economics and of finance. 
I know that the staff of THE NaTIon includes some of the 
foremost experts on both these subjects, not only in England, 
but in the world. I wanted to get their help to clear my own 
ideas. Roughly speaking, I was under the impression that 
the balance of overseas trade was something of this sort. 
We export, say, two hundred millions’ worth of goods 
annually (any imaginary figures will do for the purpose 
of stating my position). We receive in return three hundred 
millions’ worth of goods. These are our visible exports and 
imports. No one imagines that people overseas present us 
with the odd hundred millions for the sake of our beaur 
yeuz. They are paid for somehow. How? I always thought 
by invisible exports, mainly of two kinds, viz., the export 
of our credit, i.e., overseas loans, and by the export of our 
shipping services. I thought these were paid for by the extra 
hundred millions’ worth of goods we received, which paid 
for our shipping services and the interest on our loans and 
investments. With this in my mind my answer to your 
question would be: ‘ Certainly, if we had no export trade, 
except the export of our credit and our shipping services, 
we could purchase food and raw materials."’ In fact, I 


thought that was exactly what happened now in regard to all 
the surplus value of olr imports over our exports. Am 
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I wrong in this view? If I am not, I cannot understand your 
view. If I am wrong, I cannot yet see where I am wrong.— 
Yours, &c., 

W. M. Crook. 

6, St. Andrew’s Place, Regent’s Park, N.W.1. 

[Shipping services are certainly one of the ‘“ invisible 
exports ’’ which help to keep our balance of foreign pay- 
ments in equilibrium. Overseas loans are not. As the point 
is one which others besides Mr. Crook may find confusing, 
it may be well to explain the position more fully. 

An import, then, is something for which we have to 
pay. An export is something for which we get paid. We 
get paid by foreigners not only for such things as cotton 
goods and machinery which appear in the export figures 
recorded by the Board of Trade, but also for the work done 
by our mercantile marine, for the foreign risks covered by 
our insurance companies, and the like. That is why such 
things are called ‘‘ invisible exports ’’: exports because, in 
respect of them, a payment is due to Great Britain, invisible 
because they are not included in the Board of Trade figures. 

Now when British capital is invested in a new overseas 
issue, a payment has to be made not to but from Great 
Britain. The foreign borrowers have British money placed 
to their credit in just the same way as if they had sold us 
wheat, or tin, or raw cotton. In other words, the effect on 
the balance of payments is just like that of importing com- 
modities to the extent of the sum involved. That is why an 
overseas loan is righly called an ‘‘ invisible import.’’ On 
the other hand, as and when interest and dividends are 
paid on the investment, the payment is due to this country, 
and the effect is analogous to the export of commodities. 

Mr. Hartley Withers, in the very lucid account of the 
matter which he gives in his ‘‘ Meaning of Money,”’ describes 
an overseas loan as an ‘import of securities,’’ and the 
subsequent dividend receipts as an ‘‘ export of coupons” ; 
and this terminology is a useful device for avoiding con- 
fusion. Similarly, if we remember right, he describes the 
proceeds which a country like Italy derives from foreign 
tourists as an ‘‘ export of scenery.’’ The test in every case 
is whether the payment due is to or from the country 
concerned. 

What helps to confuse Mr. Crook, we think, is a vague 
impression that something connected with foreign invest- 
ment has an honoured place on the export side in ordinary 
calculations about our trade balance. That is quite true. 
But the specific item, we assure him, is Interest and Divi- 
dends on Foreign Investments—not new issues which cut 
the other way. 

Our general point, which we do not want to be lost sight 
of among these explanations, may be made clearer by taking 
the analogy of the affairs of a private individual. Suppose 
an individual has an earned income of £1,000 a year, and 
an income from investments of £400 a year. Suppose he 
is accustomed to save about £400 a year, and to spend the 
rest. Suppose, now, that some temporary disaster, com- 
parable to a prolonged coal strike in our national affairs, 
overtakes his affairs, reducing his earned income this year 
to £800 ; and that he continues to spend as much as before. 
What would we think of him if, without consulting his pass- 
book at the bank, he proceeded to make fresh investments 
as usual to the tune of £400; and, in reply to criticisms, 
pointed out that it was by investment that he had made his 
total income as large as £1,400, and therefore that, if his 
earned income had diminished, that was reason for investing 
more than ever? That essentially is what we are doing as 
a nation. We are continuing to invest abroad almost 
automatically without consulting our pass-book at the inter- 
national bank.—Ep., THE NATION.] 


ALSACE-LORRAINE 


S1r,—With reference to the article by Mr. Robert Dell on 
‘* Alsace-Lorraine,”” I am informed by responsible and 
reliable Alsatian correspondents, to whom I have referred 
some of the points stated therein, that the suggestion that 
‘* Alsace-Lorraine is likely to become a French Ireland "’ is 
altogether misleading. (One correspondent, in fact, charac- 
terizes this and a number of other statements made by Mr. 
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Dell as ‘‘ absolutely false.’’) ‘‘ No one, I am assured, “ is 
inaking a claim for Home Rule in the Irish signification of 
that term.’’ ‘* Even the Heimatbund,”’ it is added, ‘‘ is only 
asking for what is here called ‘ regionalism '—that is, a 
certain linguistic and cultural independence, but within the 
frame of the French nation.”’ 


(2) Another definite misstatement by Mr. Dell is ‘‘ that 
an Alsatian has very little chance of filling any vacancy in 
Strasbourg University.” Under the German regime, of 
course, very few Alsatians were admitted to the professorial! 
staff, but at the present time, in the French University, about 
one-half of the professors are Alsatians! 


(3) Yet again, it is entirely untrue that ‘‘ the French 
are now attempting to suppress German.’’ German has 
throughout, since the restoration of the territory to France, 
had a place in the educational programme in Alsace and 
j_orraine. 

Moreover, to speak, as Mr. Dell does, of ‘*‘ the problem of 
Alsace-Lorraine,”’ is also exaggerative. The only real problem 
of Alsace-Lorraine was the problem caused by the annexa- 
tion to Germany ; when the Germans took their departure 
itt Nevember, 1918, without waiting to be driven out, that 
problem solved itself. ‘‘ Blunders’ there may have been on 
the part of the French (they are but human, after all, and 
therefore liable to err), yet the French regime has manifeste-l 
something other than blundering. 

It has always to be remembered that there is at present 
iu the restored territory a considerable German element 
(possibly from 10 to 124 per cent.). Apart from this element 
there is certainly no demand whatever for ‘‘ independence ”’ : 
still less for reannexation by Germany, whether ‘ on condi- 
tions *’ or otherwise. Any comparison of ‘‘ Alsace-Lorraine "’ 
with Ireland, I am assured, is entirely misleading. The 
reason the ‘‘ Alsatians demanded Home Rule from Ger- 
many ’’ was simply that they could not get reunion with 
France. The Alsatians are not, as Mr. Dell claims, ‘‘ just 
\lsatians.”” A Strasbourg correspondent, who may be 
expected to be at least as reliable an authority as any Briton, 
assures me that ‘90 per cent. of the Alsatians feel them- 
selves to be Frenchmen.”’ 

That there have been difficulties—and very real diffi- 
culties—in regard to the reincorporation into France of the 
four departments which Germany annexed (in the face of 
the most determined opposition of the inhabitants), there is 
no need to question, nor does this occasion any need for 
surprise. But one may surmise that the difficulties and per- 
plexities that still remain will be adjusted by the exercise 
of a spirit of patience and mutual forbearance and considera- 
tion.—Yours, &c., 

HENRY J. COWELL, 
Officier de I’ Instruction Publique de la France. 

34, Chestnut Avenue, Hornsey, N.8. 

November &th, 1926. 


GERMAN-SPEAKING FRENCHMEN 

Sir,—Mr. Robert Dell’s notable article on ‘ Alsace- 
Lorraine’ in your issue of October 30th, which clearly 
shows how serious is this problem for France, suggests to 
me that it may be of interest to recall one other respect in 
which, as Renan said, it is an advantage to France to have 
a people of German race within her borders. 

During the war my own job frequently took me to the 
front, to observe in active use some new military invention 
upon which I was preparing to send home a technical report. 
On one occasion I was in a deep dug-out a couple of hundred 
vards or so from the German front line, with a French 
officer engaged in listening, by means of the then newly 
invented wireless valve apparatus, to German telephone con- 
versations, This was before the Germans discovered that 
they were being overheard, and therefore adopted a method of 
telephone connection which rendered this impossible. With 
telephones to our ears we sat and listened. Suddenly we 
heard a German calling up a battery telephone-post. When 
he was answered he inquired if a certain officer was there. 
An angry retort asked if the speaker did not know that it 
was strengstens verboten to mention any officer by name. 


+ 
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Then a conversation followed. When it ceased the French 
officer asked me if I had understood. I replied, ‘‘I got all 
the first part, but afterwards it was too quick and far too 
colloquial and military for me, and I couldn't follow it.” 
So he told me what had been said. I said, ‘‘ May I ask 
how you come to know German so extremely well?’’ He 
replied, ‘‘ It’s my native tongue—I’m an Alsatian.” 

This ability to find French officers who spoke German 
literally like a German enabled the French to put an officer 
into the clothes of a German prisoner and leave him with 
a batch of captured Germans, from whom he gathered 
information of the greatest value. So, too, when, by an 
invention which still, I believe, remains secret in some of 
its details, it was possible to hear any conversation in a 
room at a distance, no one not knowing German as a 
mother tongue could follow the conversation of captured 
German officers, there was always a Frenchman to be found 
to do this. 

I could. give many other instances of the value to France 
of Frenchmen understanding German not merely like com- 
petent interpreters, but actually like Germans—as, for 
example, the discovery from prisoners of the details of secret 
industrial methods, such as the preparation of lanoline and 
the manufacture of clinical thermometers.—Yours, &c., 

HENRY NORMAN. 

Ramster, Chiddingfold. 

November 8th, 1926. 
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“TO FRY ‘AND . .°.” 


Sir,—Let me try and solve the problem. That means 
more than trying to solve. It implies the belief that the 
problem can be solved by trying. In fact, the phrase as 
used colloquially is a complex ellipsis, standing for ‘‘ Let me 
try (to solve the problem) and (let me, as a result of trying) 
solve it.”’ 

Mr. H. W. Fowler’s admirable note in ‘‘ Modern English 
Usage *’ suggests this explanation, when it points out that 
the phrase can hardly be used in the past tense, and that 
in exhortations it implies encouragement, and in promises 
assurance. ‘‘ Try and be friends,’’ says the peacemaker, 
meaning that the parties can be friends if they try. ‘I will 
try and keep sober,’’ says the drunkard, in a mood of 
optimism. Looking back on the past, neither peacemaker 
nor -drunkard would need to refer to the probable results 
of efforts which had already succeeded or failed. 

If the phrase, as an ingenious correspondent imagines, 
is a cross-bred Scandinavian survival, it had better go. But 
if it is an ellipsis, why should we not use it in a language 
which is certainly not over-rich in syntactical subtleties.— 
Yours, &c., 

W. McG. EaGar. 

[We regret that owing to pressure on our space several 


important letters must be held over until next week.—ED., 
THE NATION. | 


ON CHURCH-GOING 


(By One oF THE UnortHopox.) 


the average intelligence of the nation is a fact that 

emerges with almost startling clearness from the 
answers to the recent questionnaire. We knew it, of course, 
pretty well already; everyone told us that it was so; but 
this does not make the result of the inquiry any less signifi- 
cant. Of the eighteen hundred or more readers of this paper 
who filled up and returned their forms, and who may pre- 
sumably be taken to be a fair sample of national intelli- 
gence, only 945, or just over one-half, returned themselves 
as being Christians in any sense at all, as believing—in the 
language of the question—in some form of Christianity, but 
of these nominal Christians how many there are who would 
entirely fail to pass any of the usual tests of orthodoxy. 
More than two hundred of them do not even believe in a 
personal God, while a hundred more reject the doctrine of 
the divinity of Christ. About four hundred do not regard 
the Bible as inspired. More than 450 do not believe in the 
Apostles’ Creed—to say nothing of the Nicene or the 
Athanasian—or in the formulated tenets of any Church; 
and as for the first chapter of Genesis, our belief in that as 
a historical document is almost negligible. Clearly then 
we Christians, of Taz Nation type—though our numbers are 
perhaps larger than I should have expected—are most of 
us a very weak-kneed lot; our faith uncertain and ill- 
defined ; our practice probably irregular. In the days when 
heresy counted as a crime, we should have been fortunate to 
escape burning. 

But there is another very remarkable thing about us; 
that in spite of the weakness of our knees, nearly eight 
hundred of our number—798 to be exact—are returned as 
regular Church-goers. In the rather stilted language of 


. HAT orthodox religion has no longer much hold upon 


the questionnaire we claim that we “‘ voluntarily attend a 
religious service regularly,’’ and there arrived—I speak only 
from my own experience—we pray, or we do not pray, that 
we may be delivered from “ all false doctrine, heresy, and 
schism,”’ and listen, or do not listen, to the promulgation 
of that very orthodoxy which our whole intelligence rejects. 


Why then, exactly, do we go there? Certainly not from 
any conventional sense of duty. The idea of Church-going 
as a social obligation, though it lasted through most of the 
Victorian age, has long ago ceased to count. Now as a rule 
it requires more moral courage to go to Church than to 
stay away. Nor can it be merely from force of habit. 
The other habits of our childhood do not linger so persis- 
tently as this. Is it then mainly from some esthetic feel- 
ing, some enjoyment of the rhythm of the liturgy, or of 
those phrases of beauty that seem to run like a refrain 
through one’s life that ‘‘ our hearts may surely there be 
fixed where true joys are to be found ’’—or just a vague 
pleasure in the old ritual as you may see it perhaps in the 
setting of a great cathedral, or—to me hardly less attrac- 
tively—in some little village church? Or is it from some 
desire for community with our neighbours: the sort of 
herd feeling that will take us to any public ceremony, even 
though we may think it rather absurd? Probably with 
most of us all these influences count; but there is also, 
I suppose, some vague religious feeling, some sense of 
the great mysteries by which our little life is rounded, 
some desire for fellowship with the great spirits of the 
past : the conviction that although we cannot take a very 
active part in all that is going on it is somehow good for 
us to be there. And so we still go ‘* voluntarily ” and 
** regularly,’’ in our detached Laodicean way—I sometimes 
wonder who would compel us if our voluntary motion failed 
—and have sermons preached at us and hymns sung about 
us—hymns about hearts that are cold and dead, and others 
that within the sacred fold are dead and cold; and should 
be welcomed, perhaps, even more warmly than we now 
are by our brothers of a stronger faith, if we cared to 
confess frankly some of the difficulties we feel; which as a 
rule we find it wiser not to do. 

But this habit of Church-going is even more remarkable 
when you consider not merely the uncertainty of our faith, 
but some of the other hindrances that beset us :— 


‘* What various hindrances we meet 
In coming to the Mercy-seat! ” 
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Those lines of the old hymn awake in my heart an imme- 
diate response, though it may be that my hindrances are 
not always quite the same as those of the old hymn-writer. 
There is the hindrance, for instance, that is wrought in me 
by excessive preaching, that continual iteration of didactic 
rhetoric, to which we have to listen, more or less atten- 
tively, twice every Sunday till the very personality of the 
preacher is a weariness to our flesh. What should we think 
of a politician, who made speeches to the same audience 
from the same platform on more or less the same topics, 
twice a week? But that is the task that is normally set 
to the country parson or that he sets himself. Can nothing 
be done to reduce his interminable eloquence? Then there 
is the hindrance—to some people, I believe, a very real 
hindrance—of the official prayers with their cold and rather 
pompous air—such as the prayer for the endowing of “‘ the 
Lords of the Council and all the nobility with grace, 
wisdom, and understanding,’’ or those many prayers which 
we use for the King and Royal Family. Five times on 
Sunday we pray for the King, which, even in an Established 
Church, seems excessive. 

But for me, I must confess, the chief hindrance lies 
in many of the hymns themselves. Of the six hundred and 
thirty hymns in our hymn-book, from which we sing never 
less than six on a Sunday, and ten on all the greater 
festivals, how few have any conspicuous merit? If poetry 
and religion are, as Professor Santayana asserts, identical 
in essence, and religion is merely the name we give to 
poetry when it intervenes in life, it is deplorable that the 
poetic sense of many highly religious people should not be 
better than it is. Our hymns are indeed a very various 
collection. First and foremost come the militaristic 
section : such as ‘* Onward, Christian Soldiers,’’ or ** Fight 
the good fight with all thy might,’’ which had so great a 
vogue at the time of the war, and are still fairly popular. 
There is, for instance, that well-known hymn of eight long 
verses which we sing to a lilting, almost rollicking tune :— 

‘“ We are soldiers of Christ who is mighty to save 

And his banner the cross is unfurled 

We are pledged to be faithful and steadfast and brave 

Against Satan, the flesh and the world.” 

Such a hymn has, no doubt, a certain rhetorical vigour ; 
but as I look round at our small and very mixed congrega- 
tion, scattered over the village church, poor women with 
patient faces, and respectable, well-fed farmers, and one or 
two tradesmen and their families, and the village constable 
and his wife, and a few young men with their young ladies 
at their side, I cannot feel that we are ever likely to become 
a very efficient fighting force. Even less convincing to my 
mind are those hymns of extreme abasement which we are 
also set to sing :— 

‘* Have you sinned as none else in the world have before you, 

Are you blacker than all other creatures in guilt? ”’ 

So we rhetorically ask each other; and then, without wait- 
ing for an answer, we exclaim :— 

‘“Oh! come to His feet and lay open your story 

Of suffering and sorrow, of guilt and of shame ”’ ; 
but as I glance again at our little congregation, so respect- 
able and well-meaning, and think of some of the famous 
sinners of the past—of Nero and Sardanapalus, of 
Alexander Borgia and the Empress Catherine—I cannot 
believe we are really so black as all that. 

Sometimes we are in a mood of extreme resignation :— 

‘* Lord it belongs not to my care 
Whether I die or live.” 
Or again :— 
‘*Oh! Could we but relinquish all 
Our earthly props and simply fall 
In thy Almighty arms! ”’ 
And so on, thrqugh all the moods of religious fervour. Not 
that al] our hymns, of course, are of this highly emotional 
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kind. Many of the hymns of praise, especially the older 
hymns, are admirable ; a few are extremely beautiful. Who 
can hear that lovely Christmas hymn, “‘ Adeste Fideles,”’ 
without a pang of pleasure? Some of those, too, from the 
Rhythm of St. Bernard, such as :— 
‘‘ For thee, oh, dear, dear country 
Mine eyes their vigil keep,”’ 

are, even in Dr. Neale’s translation, extraordinarily moving. 
Then there are such hymns as the two famous hymns by 
Newman, especially perhaps the one taken from the Dream 
of Gerontius, or that other famous hymn of Toplady’s, 
** Rock of ages, cleft for me,’’ which, in spite of the violence 
of its imagery, has, I think, a well-founded popularity. 
But unfortunately these are all of exceptional merit. The 
majority of hymns to which we Church-goers are con- 
demned to listen in such continual abundance are generally 
of a very different kind. It says much for the strength 
of the religious instinct, that in spite of these drawbacks 
and the general weakening of our faith, nearly 800 readers 
of THe NaTIon, and more than ten thousand readers of 
the Datty News can still assert that they attend Church 
regularly. 


MARS 
By Proressor H. H. Turner, D.Sc., F.R.S. 


S Mars inhabited? The question has been put with 
unabated interest to more than one generation of 
astronomers. An extensive review of the possibilities 

was given in the CoRNHILL MaGazine for May, 1871, by 
no less a writer than Sir Leslie Stephen, though perhaps 
few remember it even among the most devoted of his 
admirers. A footnote on page 225 of Maitland’s ** Life and 
Letters,’? drew my attention to it, and I got down the 
volume from the top shelf of the club smoking-room and 
found the article alongside ‘‘ Recollections of the Siege of 
Paris ’’ and a review of Nathaniel Hawthorne and an instal- 
ment of the ** Adventures of Harry Richmond,” then being 
published anonymously. Like all that Sir Leslie wrote, it 
was full of interest, and concludes definitely in favour of 
habitability :— 

‘* Summing up the results here considered, we seem 
to recognize abundant reasons for regarding the ruddy 
planet which is now shining so conspicuously in our 
skies as a fit abode for living creatures. It would seem, 
indeed, unféasonable to doubt that that globe is habit- 
able, which presents so many analogies to our own, and 
which differs from our own in no circumstances that 


can be regarded as essential to the wants of living 
creatures.”’ 


Astronomers of to-day will read this judgment with 
surprise, and wonder on what evidence it was founded. 
Leslie Stephen was, of course, no astronomer : he has re- 
corded that the necessity of learning, as an undergraduate 
at Cambridge, certain astronomical facts had been so 
repellent as to leave him with a “ personal objection to 
the Harvest Moon.’’ But before writing his article he had 
made himself thoroughly acquainted with what was to be 
learnt from astronomers about Mars, which included an 
observation of vital importance made a few months pre- 
viously by Dr. Huggins. The spectrum of Mars had 
shown, in the orange, certain lines known to be due to 
water-vapour; but since the light sent by Mars must 
traverse our own atmosphere, the lines might originate 
there. This possibility seemed, however, to be eliminated 
by an examination of the spectrum of the Moon, which 
showed no such lines. The reasonable conclusion was drawn 
that Mars had not only oceans to produce the vapour, but 
an atmosphere to carry it. Hence the absence of “ no cir- 
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cumstances that can be regarded as essential to the wants 
of living creatures.’’ It was pardonable to take the remain- 
ing step of presuming the existence of men, who might be 
** fourteen feet high and many times more powerful ” than 
our men of six feet, but might share our common frailty 
so far as to be liable to sea-sickness. 

What has happened in the intervening years to modify 
this presumption? A good deal has been discovered that 
would still leave it untouched: for instance, two little 
satellites to the planet were recognized in 1877, six years 
after Leslie Stephen wrote: two little moons that corre- 
spond so closely to the jesting prediction of Swift as almost 
to invest him with the character of a wizard. But this 
great discovery, due to the erection of a large telescope at 
Washington, did not affect the question of habitability ; nor 
was that question touched by the erection of other even 
larger telescopes, at Lick, Yerkes, and Mount Wilson. These 
mighty observatories, all built since 1871, though they have 
advanced our knowledge enormously in other ways, have, 
with one important exception, left the question of habita- 
bility where it was. But the exception, though not directly 
connected with the work of the Lick Observatory, is indeed 
all important. The Director, Professor W. W. Campbell, 
climbed a high mountain in the United States to repeat 
Dr. Huggins’s observation with improved modern appli- 
ances. He was able to use photography (almost unknown 
to Astronomy in 1871 because the ‘‘ dry-plate ’? had not 
been invented), and to photograph not merely the orange 
of the spectrum, but the red and infra-red, where lines of 
water-vapour are much stronger : he repeated Dr. Huggins’s 
check observation on the Moon, and he concluded that there 
was as little vapour on Mars as on the Moon. This is, of 
course, directly at variance with the conclusions of 1871, 
which remain something of a puzzle.- Sir William Huggins 
left them unaltered in republishing his life work in 1909, 
though this need not be interpreted to mean that he refused 
to accept the modern observations ; for there are indications 
in other parts of his beautiful volume that he wished it 
to be chiefly a historical record. But even before the ex- 
pedition of Professor Campbell, the idea of an atmosphere 
to Mars had been discredited ; and the notion that the dark 
areas were oceans had been abandoned even by those who 
still contended for habitability. Professor Percival Lowell 
devoted his lifework, and a large part of his ample fortune, 
to the study of Mars. He built a great observatory at 
Flagstaff, high up in the beautiful climate of Arizona; 
he equipped it with fine telescopes, and secumd the services 
of thoroughly able assistants; and he put Mars under 
scrutiny at every available opportunity. He was keenly, 
almost passionately, in favour of habitability: but he 
never thought of suggesting that the tal] strong navvies of 
Mars were likely to construct great bridges over the seas 
to save their fellows from sea-sickness : he set them rather 
to dig great canals for the conveyance of the scanty store 
of water over the dry surface of the planet. The “ polar 
caps *’ were recognized as such in Sir Leslie Stephen’s 
article; but played therein a minor part as the receptacle 
for the vapour wafted through the atmosphere from the 
tropics and chilled on arrival at the poles : but Professor 
Lowell made them the all-important reservoirs from which 
alone the Martians could irrigate their planet. The surface 
of Mars had for him no longer any oceans, but was one 
vast Sahara, except for the canal system, and he pointed 
to an incipient desert belt on our own Earth, of which 
the Sahara and the Australian bush form part, as an indica- 
tion that we shall in due time become as Mars is now— 
a dry earth, with practically no atmosphere, and nothing 
to drink or wash in but melted polar snows. 

The picture is not an attractive one; but is important 
as being the best that an imaginative enthusiast for habita 
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bility can suggest. Accepting it in full for a moment, does 
it seem likely that the Martians would be interested in 
signalling to the Earth? It must be admitted that they 
would have opportunities for watching us of which we can 
scarcely dream. The absence of atmosphere would give 
the Martian astronomers splendidly clear skies, not only at 
night, but in the daytime : for it is only our atmosphere 
which prevents our seeing the stars in full daylight—or 
rather it is our atmosphere which produces the diffused 
light we call daylight. Without it the sky would be black, 
studded with stars, even when the sun is shining most 
brilliantly. If the Martians recognize our clouds, they can 
searcely believe that we can ever see Mars to any purpose. 
It must be admitted, however, that if they are so like us as 
to share our liability to sea-sickness, they probably also 
share the widespread desire (on Earth) for communication. 
But we should remember that this desire chiefly manifests 
itself as a desire to receive : very little has yet been mani- 
fested among us of any desire to send a signal. Anything 
worth doing in that way would be very costly. 

One word may be perhaps adventured as to the curious 
notion that there is a specially favourable moment, or 
perhaps few hours, for such signalling. It seems to be 
thought that the approach of Mars is somewhat like the 
swoop of an eagle, such as was described recently in an 
interesting correspondence about an encounter between an 
eagle and a wild cat. ‘‘ The swoop of a golden eagle is a 
revelation. With a sound that resembles the approach of a 
%-in. shell, it descends in a mighty headlong rush, and a 
cat, whatever position it adopted, would be whisked away 
in the crushing grip of the talons without hope of escape.” 
In such a case there is obviously a quite critical moment, 
but any such analogy for the approach of Mars would be 
entirely misleading. The distance of the planet from the 
Earth changes very slowly, so that the favourable oppor- 
tunities for scrutiny extend over several weeks or even 
months, though there is, of course, one moment slightly the 
best of all. 


THE DRAMA 


BRUTAL ENGLISHMEN AND 
SENTIMENTAL SPANIARDS 


The Fortune Theatre : ‘‘ The Lover ” ; ‘‘ The Cradle Song.” By G. 
MARTINEZ SIERRA. 

The Everyman Theatre : “ The Gift Horse.” By J. B. STERNDALE 
BENNETT. 


[ite Anmer Hall Company, which is settling down in 
the Fortune Theatre, really seems anxious to do some- 
thing about the drama. Their admirable performance 

of Turgenev’s ‘* A Month in the Country ”’ has been more 
than once noticed in this paper, and they are following 
up this first success with a very interesting evening bill 
devoted to Sierra. Sierra is not a Turgenev, but he is 
one of the best known of modern Spanish writers, who has 
been all too little seen in England. Everybody, therefore, 
interested in the modern stage, should be glad of the 
opportunity offered to them at the Fortuse Theatre of 
seeing ** The Cradle Song.” 

The play is almost entirely devoted to nuns, and there 
are only two small male parts. An unwanted baby is 
thrust through the grill of the convent by its mother, and, 
after considerable agitation, is adopted by the nuns. 
Eighteen years then pass. The baby has grown to girl- 
hood, become engaged to be married, and leaves her 
adopted mothers for America. The plot and the situation 
are simple, but are treated with considerable beauty, and 
there are passages of great sensibility in the play. The 
sentiment is full-blooded in the Latin manner, but dex- 
terously avoids Latin sentimentality. The varied character 
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of the nuns, the real affections that lie under even the 
hardest of them give the whole play strength and interest, 
though the second act might be cut a little. Further, the 
fair-mindedness of the author, who takes up no attitude 
about the conventual system as such, is a relief in an age 
of theses. The result is a play of great charm, for which 
a good deal of credit must undoubtedly go to Mr. A. E. 
Filmer, for his excellent production and the delightful 
setting of Miss Peggy Fremantle. The play was very well 
acted on the whole, a particularly good performance being 
given by Miss Gillian Scaife, as the nun with a really 
strongly developed maternal instinct, who had associated 
herself more than any of her sisters with the newcomer to 
the convent. But the play is not one of persons, but of 
a social group, of the whole convent, and its attitude to 
the new interest that had come into its life. The nuns have 
all their individual characters, but they are all dominated 
by the spirit of the convent, and it is the spirit of the 
convent which has educated their child. The play was 
emphatically not intended to give scope to individual vir- 
tuosity, and was well produced and well acted in this spirit 
by the whole company. After leaving the theatre, it is 
the convent as a whole that lingers in the memory. 

The play is preceded by a one-act comedy, also not 
without considerable sensibility, dealing with the misplaced 
romanticism of a man who ruined his whole life in chival- 
rous devotion to a modern queen, and was reduced merely 
to losing his job and collecting souvenirs, instead of 
destroying Saracens in the approved romantic manner. Mr. 
Michael Sherbrooke gave a brilliant performance as the 
romantic clerk. 

Mr. Sterndale Bennett’s comedy, ‘‘ The Gift Horse,”’ 
which was received with great enthusiasm at the Every- 
man, is a very different kettle of fish, being as hard as 
Sierra is soft. Mr. Sterndale Bennett has got hold of a 
very good situation, and works it out ruthlessly, not resting 
content till he has turned the tables completely on all his 
characters. The extreme logic of the play is its chief 
quality. It was a good idea to rescue a ruined and highly 
respectable family with the huge accumulated income of the 
daughter who had gone wrong. For all the rich people 
turned out to be paupers, and the pauper to have put by 
at least £5,000 a year. The play occasionally wobbles 
rather dangerously between comedy and farce, but on the 
whole the author shows admirable self-restraint in refrain- 
ing from ** guying ”’ the family who thought they were to 
spend the next day burying their grandfather, and mean- 
while were speculating on how much he had left. The 
virtuous prostitute is becoming too popular on the stage, 
though Mr. Sterndale Bennett gave her character an in- 
genious and satisfactory twist. Perhaps he sacrificed too 
much to a coup de thédtre. The play would have been 
higher comedy, though less sensational, had the audience 
been earlier admitted to the secret of her conduct. But 
this is a small criticism. ‘‘ The Gift Horse ”’ is a play for 
which dramatic critics are grateful. One is amused the 
whole time, so what more is there to say? The Everyman 
Company give a very lively performance, and obviously 
the actors felt that they had got hold of a good thing. Miss 
Athene Seyler and Mr. Bromley Davenport, of course, go 
without saying. But I do not remember having seen Mr. 
Matthew Boulton, who was first-rate as a yeoman farmer. 
Both ‘* The Gift Horse ’? and the ‘* Cradle Song ”’ are 
satirical in tone. But in this case any sentimentality there 
is hails from the Mediterranean. 

Francis BIRRELL. 


PLAYS AND PICTURES 


HE College Theatre, East London College, is certainly 

this year giving its members a chance to see plays all 
must want to see, but will get no opportunity of seeing 
anywhere else. The extract from Planché’s ** The Camp 
at the Olympic ”’ (1858) served as an excellent prelude to 
the season of burlesques, and also reminded one that the 
diseases from which the stage suffers are chronic. Miss 
Cécile Keith Was most effective as ‘* Tragedy.”? The next 
item was Carey’s most risible ‘* Chrononhotonthologos,”’ the 
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most tragical tragedy that ever was tragedized by trage- 
dians, in which Mr. Frank Denis was really striking in the 
name part, and articulated with great skill the astonishing 
mouthfuls Carey provided. He was ably supported, especi- 
ally by Mr. Douglas Ross as Bombardinion. It was very 
interesting to compare this play with Henry Fielding’s 
** Tom Thumb,”’ the satire being far more one of form and 
poetical fustian than in Carey’s play, which makes great 
sport with verbal bombast. Some of Fielding’s long and 
preposterous similes caused roars of laughter, but he never 
quite attained the verbal felicity of Carey, from whom 
Gilbert may well have taken some hints. Fielding’s play 
also was well acted and produced; Mr. Geoffrey Wilkinson 
was a thoroughly ridiculous hero, nor must one forget to 
mention Mr. Bruce Belfrage, who, acting in all three plays, 
showed more versatility than any other actor or actress. Of 
course, as in all these “‘ society *’ performances, sufficient 
rehearsal was lacking, but there was enough verve in the 
acting to make a thoroughly enjoyable and laughable even- 
ing, for the amusing idea remains, even though many of 
the allusions must inevitably be lost even for the most 


erudite. 
* * * 


I fear I am hardly the right person to criticize ** Yellow 
Sands,’? Mr. Eden and Miss Adelaide Phillpotts’s new 
comedy at the Haymarket, as I have been too exasperated 
by life any longer to appreciate properly what is known as 
** harmless fun,’ particularly «when ‘‘ rustics *’ are the 
topic. Fortunately I am in a minority, and a packed house 
greeted ** Yellow Sands ” with that spontaneous enthusiasm 
which is reserved for a really popular play. As usual with 
Mr. Phillpotts, a tea-party of local characters, provided the 
piéce de résistance, and of such a subject Mr. Phillpotts is 
a complete master. Still I should have preferred something 
a little more ** morbid.”’ The acting was excellent through- 
out, Mr. Cedric Hardwicke surpassing himself as an elderly 
ne’er-do-weel. Certainly ‘‘ Yellow Sands ”’ ought to run as 
long as ** The Farmer’s Wife.” 


* + * 


The Film Society provided an extraordinarily good enter- 
tainment last Sunday afternoon. The ‘* bionomic ”’ films of 
the growth and struggle of plants, and the mating dances of 
birds were profoundly interesting, and the kaleidoscopic 
portraits were fascinating. An early Griffith film, with 
the simplest emotions, the least complex morals, and a 
** registering ’? which could not baffle the meanest intelli- 
gence, evoked roars of laughter; a comparatively early 
Chaplin film was amusing, but too long-drawn out, while 
** The Hand of Orlac *’ provided the monster morsel. This 
last was most beautifully photographed and astoundingly 
well acted by Veidt; the pictures were lovely and very well 
done, and the lighting was the best I have seen. The pity 
was that so much resource, ingenuity, artistry, even, should 
have been applied to this sort of shocker. The notion of a 
man obsessed by the idea that his hands direct his per- 
sonality could, and should have been, much more subtly 
treated. The lesson to be learnt from the show is once more 
that the film should not try to compete with the theatre, 
but should concentrate upon those things the theatre cannot 
do. And why do producers of films rate the intelligence of 
their patrons so low? It is not necessary that we should 
be shown a thing three times, or for three times as long as 
is comfortable, before we can understand what they are 
about. Nearly all films which tell a story are too long, and 
become wearisome to the eye. We cannot happily concen- 
trate for so long with one sense; everybody who makes a 
concert programme knows that. And are “ close-ups ” 
necessary ? All they do is to throw things out of scale, and 
reveal humanity in the horrible proportions of Brobdignag. 

x * * 


An interesting and rather unusual exhibition is being 
held at Messrs. Maggs, of 34, Conduit Street—that of the 
Society of Scribes and Illuminators. This Society has been 
formed in the hope of reviving and establishing a tradition 
of craftsmanship in the arts of writing and illuminating, 
and to ** foster a body of sincere and vital endeavour rather 
than of mere technical ability or mechanical accomplish- 
ment.”? And, as Professor Lethaby points out in his fore- 
word to the catalogue of the exhibition, there is a certain 
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practical justification for keeping up a standard of hand- 
writing, even in these days of the printing machine and the 
typewriter. There is also, still, a certain demand for books 
and documents, addresses and records, written out by hand. 
So far the members of the Society have been more suc- 
cessful in their writing than in their illuminating. There 
are several excellent examples of the former. Mr. A. J. 
Fairbank’s *“‘ Book of Ruth” and “ Sonnets of Shake- 
speare,”? and Mr. M. C. Oliver’s very beautiful opening 
verses of the Gospel of St. John in Greek—to mention only 
two or three. In illuminating, on the other hand, they 
seem, in general, to vacillate unsatisfactorily between the 
old tradition and the modern style of illustration. 


a * * 


Things to see or hear in the coming week :— 


Saturday, November 13.—Irene Scharrer, pianoforte recital, 
at 8, at Wigmore Hall. 

Sunday, November 14.—Mr. C. Delisle Burns and Professor 
Hu-Shih on ** China and the West,’’ at 11, at South 
Place. 

Film performance of ‘* Dr. Knock,”’ in aid of the 
North Kensington Women’s Welfare Centre, at 8.15, 
at the New Scala Theatre. 

Monday, November 15.—Opening of Cambridge Festival 
Theatre with Mr. R. C. Trevelyan’s translation of the 
Oresteia of Aschylus. 

Mr. Laurence Housman’s ‘** The Little Plays of Saint 
Francis,’ at 8.15, at the Polytechnic Theatre. 

Tuesday, November 16.—Adila Fachiri and Harold Samuel, 
Sonata recital, at 8.15, at Wigmore Hall. 

Mieczyslaw Horszowski, pianoforte recital, at 3, at 
Eolian Hall. 


Wednesday, November 17.—Mr. Thomas Brough on 
** Artificial Silk,’’ at 8, at the Royal Society of Arts. 
Mr. E. W. Bliss on ‘‘ The Nile Flood and World 
Weather,”’ at 5, at 49, Cromwell Road, S.W. (Royal 
Meteorological Society). 

Mr. S. K. Ratcliffe on ‘* The Conflict of Race and 
Colour,”’ at 8.30, at Kingsway Hall. 

Nonesuch Press, 4th Period Concert, at 5.30, at Wig- 
more Hall. 

Lener String Quartet, at 8.15, at Wigmore Hall. 

** My Son John,’’ at the Shaftesbury. 

Dr. Marie Stopes, at the C.B.C. General Meeting, at 8, 
at Essex Hall. 

Thursday, November 18.—‘*‘ Madame Butterfly ’’ (Puc- 
cini), at 7.30, at the Old Vic. 

** The House of Cards,’’ at the Little Theatre. 

Royal Philharmonic Society’s Second Concert, at 8, 
at Queen’s Hall. 

Miss Barbara Low on ‘* The Cinema,”’ at 6, at the 
Royal Sanitary Institute. 

Mr. Eustace Miles on *‘ More about our Wonderful 
Glands,” at 3.45 and 6.15, at 40, Chandos Street. 

Friday, November 19.—Sir Richard Paget on “ Artificial 
Production of the Human Voice,”’ at 5, at the Poly- 
technic. 

Doris Dutson, song recital, at 8.15, at Holian Hall. 
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THEATRES. 





ALDWYCH, Gerr. 3929. NIGHTLY, at 8.15. 
MATINEES, WEDNESDAY & FRIDAY, at 2.80. 


ROOKERY NOOK. 
TOM WALLS, Mary Brough and RALPH LYNN. 





AMBASSADORS NIGHTLY, 8.40. MATS., TUES., FRI., 2.80. 
NICHOLAS HANNEN in 


ESCAPE, By JOHN GALSWORTHY. 





COURT THEATRE, Sloane Square. 


Sloane 5187 (2 lines). 


Nightly, at 8.15. Matinees, Wed., Thurs. & Sat., at 2.15. 


THE FARMER’S WIFE. 
THIRD YEAR & LONDON’S LONGEST RUN. 





CRITERION. EVENINGS, 8.40. MATS., TUES., SAT., 2.80. 


MARIE TEMPEST in 
THE SCARLET LADY. 





ORURY LANE. 
ROSE MARIE. 
NELSON KEYS, EDITH DAY, *DEREK OLDHAM. 


EVENINGS, 8.15. MATS., WED. & SAT., 2.80. 


A Musical Play. A Romance or THE CANADIAN ROCKIES. 





FORTUNE THEATRE, Drury Lane. 
NIGHTLY, at 8.30. 





MATINEES, WED. & SAT., at 2.80. 


THE CRADLE SONG, 


THE LOVER, 


Two Comedies by SIERRA. 


All seats bookable. *Phone: Regent 1807. 





HIPPODROME, London. 


Gerrard 0650. 
EVENINGS, 8.15. MATS., WEDS., THURS. & SATS., at 2.80. 
*¢ SUNNY.”’ 
JACK BUCHANAN, BINNIE HALE, etc. ALL SEATS BOOKABLE. 





KINGSWAY THEATRE (Ger. 4032.) 


““THE DOCTOR’S DILEMMA,” 
By BERNARD SHAW. 


WED, NEXT, at 8. 


MATINEES, SAT., NOV. 20, and WEDS., SATS., 2.30. 





LYRIC THEATRE, Hammersmith. 
MONDAY NEXT, at 8. 


(Riverside 3012.) 

First Matinee, Saturday, Nov. 20, at 2.30. 
THE WOULD-BE GENTLEMAN, 

Adapted from Molitre’s “Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme.” By F. Anstey. 





POLYTECHNIC THEATRE. 


GLASTONBURY PLAYERS IN 
LITTLE PLAYS OF ST. FRANCIS, 


BY LAURENCE HOUSMAN. 
One Week from Monday Next, November 15th. 
EVENINGS, at 8.15. MATINEES, WED. & SAT., at 2.80. 


Langham 6102. 





ROYALTY THEATRE (Ger. 4855.) 
MATINEES, THURSDAY & SATURDAY, at 2.80. 


‘* THE LASH,”’ 
By CYRIL CAMPION (Co-Author of “ Ask Beccles ”’), 


EVERY EVENING, at 8.30. 





CINEMAS. 








TIVOLI, Ger. 5222. 
RAMON NAVARRO in 
BEN HUR 


Daily, 2.30, 8.80, Sunday, 6 & 8.80, 


Nove 
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The Medici Soctety’s 
New Books 


THE GARDENS OF ROME 


By GABRIEL FAURE. 
With 12 coloured illustrations by Pierre Vignal 
and many in photogravure. ‘Royal 40. 36s. net. 
Gabriel Faure has made a name for himself on both sides 
of the Channel as a discriminating lover of Italian art and 
scenery This beautiful volume contains many pictures 
in colour by Pigrre VicNat. 


THE MEDICI BOOKS 
FOR COLLECTORS 


ef series not cnly for collectors and students, but for all 
lovers of beautiful things. Each containing six 
colour plates and 70 in monochrome. 
Cr. 40. Price 17s. 6d. net. 


a 

SAMPLERS 

By LEIGH ASHTON 
In this book will be found reproduced a complete 
series of English Samplers from the earliest times, 

and a collection of Foreign Samplers. 
Alrca y Published 
ENGLISH PORCELAIN FIGURES OF 


THE XVIIIrx CENTURY 
By WILLIAM KING. Sritish Museum. 
“Mr. William King has produced a charming book 
dealing with . . . these dainty trifles.”- Daily Telegraph, 
BATTERSEA ENAMELS will be published shortly, 
Send for Illustrated Prospectus of the Series. 
77] 


ALBRECHT DURER 


BY CAMPBELL DODGSON. 
Crown 4t0. Every known engraved metal plate by Durer is 
reproduced in half-tone. 225. 6d. net. 
An authoritative work by the Keeper of Prints and 
Drawings at the British Museum, 
ALREADY PUBLISHED IN THE_ SERIES: 
“MASTERS OF ENGRAVING & ETCHING.” 


FOUR EARLY ITALIAN ENGRAVERS: 
MANTEGNA, ANTONIO DEL POLLAIUOLO, JACOPO DE BARBARI, AND 
GIULIO CAMPAGNOLA, 
By TANCRED BORENIUS. _ lis. 6d. net. 
ALBRECHT ALTDORFER: By EMIL WALDMANN, ITs. 6d. net. 


Send for Illustrated Prospectus. 


THE PICTURE GUIDES 


Illustrated in Photogravure, each volume containing 
about 200 illustrations. Price 7s, 6d. net, 


VENICE 


By SENATOR MOLMENTI. Ready Shortly, 
This delightfully written volume is thoroughly up to date 
and gives the present location of the various pictures and 
statues as well as numerous photogravure illustrations. 
Already Published. 


FLANDERS AND HAINAULT ROME 

NICE TO EVIAN MONT BLANC 

THE DOLOMITES FRENCH RIVIERA 
GRENOBLE LAND OF S. FRANCIS 
ITALIAN LAKES TOURAINE 


Illustrated Prospectus on request, 


MEDICI CARDS 
AND CALENDARS 


ARE NOW READY. J 
“Every one is a joy to look upon.”—Daily Telegraph. 


i, Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 
a 
7, GRAFTON. STREET, W.1 








NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
‘‘The Private Life of Helen of Troy ”’ 
Ready To-Day 














GALAHAD 


Enough of His Life To Explain His Reputation 








By JOHN ERSKINE 


First Large Edition Over-Subscribed. 
Second Impression Now Ready. Price 7/6 net. 

GALAHAD is highly dramatic. Its plot is engrossing. The wit bites and sparkles. 
But then, this is to be expected from the author of ‘‘ The Private Life of Helen of Troy,” 

a novel that brought a new flavour to fiction, so rare and stimulating that all the English- 
speaking world found it incomparable, and translations are now appearing in one 
country after another. 

Guinevere and the two Elaines, King Arthur and Lancelot and Galahad, by some 
witchery of creative art, become our contemporaries, the people about us, our very selves. 





A FINE ROMANCE 
At All Libraries and Bookshops. Price 7/6 net. 


THE STOLEN SUBMARINE 


By ADMIRAL SIR REGINALD BACON 











Sunday Times.—‘ A fine, exciting and thrilling tale.” 

Army, Navy & Air Force Gazette —‘‘ A genuine thriller from the pen of the sub- 
marine pioneer of the British Navy.” 

The Times.—‘‘ A story full of surprising incidents . .. an effective and con- 


vincing yarn.” 





THE GREATEST THRILLER IN THE LANGUAGE 





CALLED BACK 


By HUGH CONWAY 
At All Good Bookshops and Bookstalls. Price 26 net. 

CALLED BACK is the greatest thriller in the English language. Its marvellous grip 
of the reader, from the first chapter to the last, places it at the head of all the mystery 
stories that have ever been written ; and it is now obtainable in NASH’S THRILLERS, 
the famous copyright series of half-crown novels for the winter evenings. 

OTHER TITLES IN NASH’S THRILLERS 
Crown 8vo. Cloth. Price 26 net each. 








THE MYSTERY OF THE YELLOW ROOM .. By Gaston Leroux 

THE HOUND OF THE BASKERVILLES we By A. Conan DoyLe 
THE HOUSE OF THE WHISPERING PINES... By A. K. GREEN 

DR. JEKYLL AND MR. HYDE .. es ae By R. L. Stevenson 
THE BEETLE. $s “% ‘is e By RicHarp MARsH 
HUSHED UP .. ae ae a te os By Wituiam Le Quevux 
THE LOST WORLD nia = “a Me By A. Conan Doyie 
THE SHADOW OF A CRIME .. ati ne By Hat Caine 








** ONE OF THE BEST TRAVEL BOOKS WE HAVE EVER READ.” —Das/y News. 


CAMPING IN THE SAHARA 


By E. M. HULL 
Illustrated with Photographs taken by C. W. HULL. Price 10/6 net. 











Morning Post.—‘‘ In this picturesque travel-book, the vie tntime of the oldest of 
the earth's “wilde rnesses is eloquently explained and expounded.” 

Sunday Times.-—“‘ So closely packed is it with colour that one could select a passage 
from almost any page and say-—here alone seems to be a fair slice of the 
Sahara . . . This bright engrossing book by the author of ‘ The Sheik’ con- 
tains excellent photographs.” 

Daily News ‘A really first-class travel book. The authoress is a very sensible 


woman, , with a keen eye, wide and deep experience of the things she is writing 
about, and a most competent and practised pen.” 


TWO BOOKS IN GREAT DEMAND 


THE LOVE AFFAIRS OF MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. By Martin Hume 12/6 net. 
BATH UNDER BEAU NASH--AND AFTER By Lewis Metvitte. 17/6 net. 


A BOOK OF EXTRAORDINARY INTEREST 
Ready on Tuesday. Price 12/6 net. 


GOSSIP ABOUT Dr. JOHNSON 
AND OTHERS 


Being Chapters from the Memoirs of Miss Letitia Matilda Hawkins. 


Miss Letitia Hawkins was the daughter of Sir John Hawkins, the first biographer 
of Samuel Johnson. She knew Johnson, Boswell, Goldsmith, Garrick and Reynolds, 
and many eminent people of the Georgian era, and te “lls in her memoirs some very 
interesting things about Emma Lady Hamilton and “ Perdita"’ Robinson, whom 
she saw on several occasions. 

The book is edited by Mr. FRANCIS H. SKRINE. 

















EVELEIGH NASH & GRAYSON LTD. 


PUBLISHERS OF FAMOUS BOOKS 


148, Strand, London, W.C.2 
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THE WORLD 


THE SUM OF 

BOUT one of the most interesting of subjects little 
As been written and even less is known—a subject 

which, for want of a better name, may be called com- 
munal psychology. By communal psychology I mean the 
processes by which beliefs, principles, and ideals come to 
be accepted by the community and issue in political action. 
There is one particular instance of such a process which has 
always fascinated me, the strange passion which, at the 
end of the eighteenth century and the beginning of the nine- 
teenth, seized upon the English people for abolishing that 
** execrable sum of all villanies,’’ the slave trade. I call 
it a strange passion, for it is one of the few instances in 
history of large masses of people being deeply stirred by 
a political principle which appeared to have no effect upon 
their material interests. To say that no motives of self- 
interest entered into the anti-slavery agitation would, of 
course, be absurd; but it would be equally absurd to deny 
that large numbers of persons in England, who had no per- 
sonal interests involved in the question, at the end of the 
Napoleonic wars thought that slavery was morally wrong 
and insisted that their Ministers should devote their whole 
efforts to abolish the slave trade at the Congress which had 
in fact met to reconstruct Europe. Castlereagh himself had 
been opposed to the abolition of the British slave trade, 
and his evidence is conclusive on this point. In August, 
1814, he wrote in his instructions to Sir H. Wellesley with 
regard to the policy to be pursued by the British repre- 
sentative at Vienna : *‘ The nation‘is bent upon the object. 
I believe there is hardly a village that has not met and 
petitioned upon it; both Houses of Parliament are pledged 
to press it, and the Ministers must make it the basis of their 
policy.”” That was certainly one of the strangest processes 
of communal psychology : here was a nation which had just 
fought an exhausting war of many years’ duration to a suc- 
cessful finish, fought apparently on behalf of its own and 
the world’s independence against an enemy which was repre- 
sented as a cross between (in modern language) a Bosche 
and a Bolshevik, and when the time came to impose its 
terms, it thought nothing about *‘ making Germany pay,” 
** hanging the Kaiser,”’ or destroying Bolshevism and mili- 
tarism, but insisted that its Ministers should make the basis 
of their policy the abolition of the trade in slaves between 
Africa and America. 

- * * 


Though a good deal has been written about slavery 
and its abolition, there is not very much which throws 
light upon the process by which the anti-slavery principle 
became an active part of communal psychology and issued 
in political action. I was, therefore, extremely interested 
to find that a book has just been published which makes a 
definite contribution to one part of the subject, ‘* British 
Slavery and its Abolition, 1823-1838,” by William Law 
Mathieson (Longmans, 16s.). Mr. Mathieson has written an 
admirable book, which in the autumn deluge of publica- 
tions might easily be overlooked, but which the student of 
history, slavery, or communal psychology will find absorb- 
ing. The events to which I have referred above do not fall 
within the period dealt with by him, for he is concerned, 
not with the abolition of the slave trade, but with the sub- 
sequent history of the abolition of slavery within the British 
Empire. In fact his inquiry is confined to the events which 
forced the West Indian colonies to abolish the status of 
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slavery. It is is a remarkable fact that, though his material 
consists mainly of official documents, he has really broken 
new ground. His method is a detailed study of the aboli- 
tionist agitation and political action in England, the resist- 
ance in the colonies, and the actual conditions of life among 
the slaves. On all these points his book is clear, impartial, 
and fully documented. It is, as I said, an admirable piece of 
historical research, and I must add that personally I found 
it so interesting that I could not put it down. 


. * * 


Mr. Mathieson is not primarily concerned with com- 
munal psychology, but it is from this point of view that his 
book attracts me. The process by which the defenders of 
West Indian slavery were forced by public opinion to 
abolish it is full of lessons in political and social psychology. 
By 1825 the status of slavery was repugnant to the vast 
majority of English people, and in a minority roused pas- 
sionate feelings of moral repugnance. To the small number 
of people who lived or had financial interests in the West 
Indies the proposal to abolish slavery seemed a menace to 
their property, and even their personal security. The story, 
therefore, tells of the struggle between the principles of the 
majority and what was thought to be the material interest 
of a tiny minority. It is a story which is perpetually 
repeated when a vested interest, socially indefensible, is 
attacked. The abolitionists, like all agitators for a political 
reform, exaggerated the evils of slavery, principally by 
representing the worst conditions as the normal. Exaggera- 
tion was not really necessary, for there is ample evidence in 
Mr. Mathieson’s book that no civilized man who was 
unbiased could possibly defend a system which placed the 
slave absolutely at the mercy of his master, and which, in 
practice, resulted daily in the most abominable injustice and 
cruelty. On the other hand, the defenders of slavery were 
proved wrong by events in practically every particular. 
They were not ruined by the abolition of slavery, which 
economically had always been unsound; the whip was not 
a necessary incentive for inducing black men and women to 
work; there was not a word of truth in the prophecy of 
the Duke of Wellington and others that the negroes, once 
they were free men, would rise against the whites, and 
** before long matters would come to such a pass as to 
reduce us to the necessity of destroying the black popula- 


tion.”’ 
* — — 


No one who has followed events during the last ten 
years on the east coast of Africa, particularly in Kenya, 
can fail to be struck by the similarity of attitude in the 
Kenya settlers towards the native labour question, and in 
the West Indian slave-owners towards slave labour. There 
is the same false and shortsighted view of their own material 
interests, the same claim to exploit for their own profit 
an ** inferior race ”? through a system which is repugnant 
to civilized ideas of justice and which, in any other circum- 
stances, they themselves would condemn, the same violent 
intolerance of all opposition or criticism. It is a curious 
fact in communal psychology that material or vested in- 
terests paralyze the social conscience of the individual. The 
defender of slavery or the Kenya settler probably, in all 
ordinary matters, accepts the current social principles and 
morality of his time, but, in each case, a supposed material 
interest inhibits his sense of social decency and justice. 


LzonarD Woo Lr. 
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Our Industrial Jungle 


By FRANK R. ROSE, M.P. (Labour) for North Aberdeen. 
With an introduction by The Right Hon. J. R. Clynes, M.P. 


“ Our Industrial Jungle’ is a considered plea for Industrial peace 
and goodwill. The author has been an unswerving advocate of arbitra- 
tion in Labour disputes for the last twenty-seven years, and has stood 
almost alone amongst accredited Labour representatives in opposing 
the strike as a weapon for constant use. 5s. 
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, The Truth about Moscow x: 
+ pte 
e By HENRI BERAUD pr 
‘ A lively and more than readable account of a visit recently paid to De 
| Moscow. The book forms a convincing exposition of the fallacies of fee 
) every phase of Bolshevism, all the more so use M. Beraud set out Pee 
4 on his journey in a spirit of impartiality and even, perhaps, of friend- se 
. liness to the new régime in Russia. 6s. r 
Ns pra 
t _—-— it 
2 He 
x Architectural Style te 


By A. TRYSTAN EDWARDS, A.R.LB.A. 








t a 
* Mr. Edwards, a practising architect, explains in clear and non-techni- <3 
‘ cal language, the reasons why buildings are or are not works of art. of 
I He has much to say about street architecture, which is of a particular <3 
| interest at this time when so large a part of London is being rebuilt. i. 
"] Os. 6d. re 
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Poetry and the Poets 


EssAYS ON THE ART OF PoreTRY By SIx GREAT ENGLISH Ports’® 
Edited with an Introduction by R. BRIMLEY JOHNSON. 
This book presents the most significant statements or essays by great 
English poets upon their own art. Sir Philip Sidney’s Apologie for 
Poetrie ; Dryden’s Answer to Rymer, Essay on Dramatick Poesy, and 
Parallel of Poetry and Painting; Wordsworth’s Preface to Lyrical 
Ballads, and the later Supplementary Essay; Coleridge’s Metre ; 
Shelley’s Defence of Poetry ; Matthew Arnold’s Art of Poetry. 7s. 6d. 
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A Study of Swinburne 


By T. EARLE WELBY. 
With numerous illustrations. 


Mr. Welby is the first ene ge to attempt a candid portrait of 
Swinburne the man, in place of those over-discreet likenesses, which 
have so little resembled their far from discreet original. He has con- 
trived to tell the truth about Swinburne without the least approach to 
vulgar sensationalism. 16s. 





The Life and Letters of 


Tobias Smollet 


By LEWIS MELVILLE, 
Author of “‘A Life of Thackeray.” 


A new biography and critical study of the author of “ Humphry 
Clinker,” ‘“‘ Peregrine Pickle,” and “‘ Roderick Random.” Mr. Melville 
is the obvious man to meet the obvious need. His Smollett is as much 
a pleasure to read as it was obviously a pleasure to write. 12s. 6d. 
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Faber and Gwyer have a most interesting list of their Autumn 
Publications which they will be glad to send post free on application. 


Faber & Gwyer 


24 RUSSELL SQUARE 


LONDON 
W.C. 1 
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THE DIARY OF 


ARTHUR CHRISTOPHER 
BENSON 
Edited by PERCY LUBBOCK 


(Illus. 24/- net.) 


This diary of the famous essayist and novelist is a literary dis- 
covery which will prove vitally interesting to his numerous 
admirers. A. C. Benson was Master of Magdalene College, and 
was formerly for many years Assistant Master at Eton. His 
brilliant career was crowded and eventful, and in these, his 
personal papers, we find a number of amusing and interesting 
sidelights on the great and the near great. 








THE STORY OF 
LOUISE DE BETTIGNIES 
» ANTOINE REDIER 


(12/6 net.) 


This book is an account of the experiences of a great heroine, 
perhaps the greatest heroine the War produced. Louise de 
Bettignies for a long period organised the British Intelligence 
Service behind the German lines on the Northern sector of the 
British Western Front. This record makes vivid reading. 


LONDON : HUTCHINSON & Co. 
(Publishers) Ltd., 


Paternoster Row 

















‘THE HOGARTH PRESS 





VICTORIAN PHOTOGRAPHS 
OF FAMOUS MEN AND FAIR WOMEN 


By Mrs. Cameron 
With introductions by Virginia Woolf and Roger Fry. £2. 2. 0. 
This volume for the first time makes available in book form the 
remarxable photographs by Mrs, Cameron of Tennyson, Carlyle, Darwin, 


Watts, &c, The edition is limited to 450 numbered copies and 
contains 25 plates. It is beautifully bound. 





A Travel Book by V. Sackville-West 


PASSENGER TO TEHERAN 


With 32 Illustrations. 125, 6d. 


The author of Seducers in Ecuador, A Dragon in Shallow Waters, The 
Land, &c., in this boox gives her impressions and experiences of 
travel in Persia. 





THE HOGARTH ESSAYS, Second Series. 
GERTRUDE STEIN. 

Composition as Explanation. 3s. 6d. 
BONAMY DOBREE. Rochester. 2s. 6d. 


ROSE MACAULAY. 
Catchwords and Claptrap. 2s. 
Miss Stein's essay explains her methods of writing. Mr, Dobrée has 


written a dialogue, Miss Macaulay writes on words, sentimentality 
and symbols, 











52, Tavistock Square, W.C.1. 
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THE VICTORIAN SCENE 
Samuel Butler and his Family Relations. By Mrs. R. S. 

GARNETT. (Dent. 10s. 6d.) 

Mrs. R. S. GARNETT sets out to show that Samuel Butler’s 
family was not so black as it appears in Mr. Festing Jones’s 
memoir. It does not seem very necessary. The point of 
‘The Way of All Flesh’ is not that the home it describes 
Was exceptional, but that it was typical. Mrs. Garnett 
writes: ‘‘ Really, as people go, there was even less of 
domestic tyranny, of household gloom and feminine cattish- 
ness, about the Butler family than in the commonplace par- 
sonage."’ The novel is an attack upon a whole civilization. 
And the interest of Mrs. R. A. Garnett’s book is that it 
provides some admirable peeps at this civilization. It is 
not important to know that old Butler was a popular parson 
and a good neighbour. He was not a good father. It is the 
most difficult thing in the world to be that. Almost every 
son is on bad terms with his father from the time that he 
begins to think for himself to the time he becomes financially 
independent. The only thing a father who wants to be liked 
by his son can do is to make this period as short as possible : 
if he is rich, by making his son’s allowance into a settle- 
ment. It is an unnatural child that loves its parents if 
they are not lovable people. And Butler’s father certainly 
was not lovable to him. 

Admittedly, Samuel Butler was queer. He would prob- 
ably make a pretty case for the ingenuity of modern 
psvchologists. (He anticipated some of their theories: ‘* Chil- 
dren's earliest ideas of God,’’ he writes somewhere, ‘‘ are 
modelled upon the character of their fathers.’’). His morbid 
sensitiveness to other people’s opinion of him went with a 
strange insensitiveness to what might affect that opinion. 
The oddly prosaic mind that he brought to the study of the 
‘‘ Odyssey ’’ and the ‘* Sonnets,’’ which he took as literally 
as his familv took the Gospels, made it difficult for him to 
sympathize with the imaginative life of others. He did not 
like poetry, and he could not understand that for most 
people his pathetically diluted Broad Church Christianity 
lacked every quality which makes a religion enjoyable. He 
spent the first part of his life laughing at the religious 
beliefs of his relations; the second in protesting that he 
had more in common with them than with their opponents, 
the men of science. Most people eventually find their appro- 
priate surroundings, and make the best of them. Butler 
never found his: and the more fantastic his theories became. 
the more wilful he thought the blindness of those who would 
not accept them. Whatever the opinions of the persons he 
met, he alwavs disagreed with them. Merely to disconcert 
a lady who had very reasonably assumed that he would 
not go to church, he did so, one Sunday, the first time for 
vears. No one was ever more perverse. 2 

Mrs. Garnett gives a touching picture of his sisters, dear 
old ladies, of rather more than average intelligence, so 
benevolent, so devoted to their relations, such good letter- 
writers, enjoying Dawlish, ‘‘ with no vulgar pier or fashion- 
able people,’ ‘“‘ babies enough to spend a penny each on 
‘ penny-in-the-slot ’ fortunes,’’ observing every wild flower 
with affectionate exactitude, watching the sea-gulls that 

strut about the wet sands, with lovely reflections foot to 
foot,”’ and talking about the ‘‘ Nibelungenlied’*’ to Lady 
Fanny. And then like ‘“‘ two poor little partridges scuttling 
away from a hawk ’’ when their brother comes to stay, with 
his laughter at Archbishop Benson’s ‘“ Life ’’ and sneers at 
everything they cherished. He certainly inherited his 
father’s talent for tormenting his relations, and to a genera- 
tion usually only anxious to shock the old as little as pos- 
sible, his manners seem atrocious. We know from the 
‘‘Memoir’’ that he would not publish ‘‘ The Way of All 
Flesh *’ in his lifetime: it might make too much unpleasant- 
ness with his sisters. But he did not mind their feelings 
being hurt. In fact, he must have hoped they would be. 
For he purposely chose as his literary executor, instead of 
Mr. Festing Jones, someone who he knew would not wait 
for his sisters’ death to publish the novel. 

‘No, I don’t like Lamb,’’ he says in one of his notes, 
‘* You see, Canon Ainger writes about him, and Canon Ainger 
goes to tea with my sister.’’ This distaste for the whole 
atmosphere of timid culture in which his sisters moved 
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becomes all the more comprehensible when one has read 
Mrs. Garnett’s book. Here is a quotation from his sister 
May’s journal :— . 

“Long grave talks, theological or ecclesiastical, in the 
evenings or in the garden with the great Cathedral tower 
overhead ; a game of bowls on the little lawn ; readings of 
Browning or Rudyard Kipling ; the writing of many letters ; 
half an hour watching M.’s tableaux of Pygmalion and 
Galatea—some seven or eight scenes, very well got up in 
Greek dresses, and the first Scene with really wonderfully 
natural ‘ statues’ of White marble: so passes the rest of the 
time at Hereford.” 

This picture has now a certain “ period’? charm. We can 
afford to enjoy the externals of Victorianism now that its 
spirit is broken. Perhaps to those who have grown up since 
the war much of Butler seems rather tiresome. He did more 
than anyone, except possibly Wilde, to destroy the Victorian 
attitude to life. And as a missionary succeeds, he grows 
less interesting. What was a paradox becomes a platitude. 
But it is easier to sentimentalize about the Victorian atmo- 
sphere than it was to live in it. Here is another quotation 
from May’s journal :— : 

‘Then to see the old aunt of ninety-three, so infirm, so 
blind, so. deaf and helpless, and yet so keenly alive. Her 
interest in Mr. Gladstone and his sufferings had been so 
great that it became quite an anxiety lest it should be too 
much for her. To me she said (knowing that I had been 
brought up with Conservative tendencies), ‘My dear, I am 
almost afraid to ask you, but you were sorry for Mr. Glad- 
stone, weren’t you? You do feel we have lost a great man? 
1 am so afraid that you think more that he did some wrong 
things.’ Having reassured her, she said, ‘I think of him 
most of all as a great Christian man— a great churchman 
also, but Christian before all. I am so glad that I have 
always been so fond of his hymn, Rock of Ages.” 

How Butler would have enjoyed that! A suspicion grows 
upon one. Is this book an elaborate posthumous joke of his? 
Can it be that Mrs. R. S. Garnett is an imaginary figure, 
like John Pickard Owen in “.The Fair Haven’’? It would 
be very much in Butler's style to attack his relations in the 
guise of defending them. And a photograph of ‘ Butler’s 
sister May * lends colour to this supposition. Could anyone 
have published it who genuinely wished to persuade us that 


she was a likable woman? RAYMOND MORTIMER. 


MR. SPENDER ON THE EAST 


“ The Changing East. By J. A. SPENDER. (Cassell. 10s. 6d.) 


TuHis book is the fruit of a journey made during the winter 
and spring of 1925-6. The three Eastern countries which 
Mr. Spender visited were Turkey, Egypt, and India, but 
his experiences in each country are treated at different 
length. The chapters on Turkey and Egypt, between them, 
hardly occupy more than one-third of the book, and the rest 
is devoted to India and to the problem of her relations with 
Great Britain. The space is more or less apportioned to the 
degree of intimacy with which Great Britain is concerned 
in each country’s affairs. In Turkey, for example, we have 
neither power nor responsibility, whereas in India we have 
both, whether we or the Indians like it or no. The fuller 
treatment of India will therefore commend itself to most 
English readers, though those who happen to be interested 
in Turkey and Egypt will regret that Mr. Spender has not 
expanded these brilliant sketches to the same length as his 
suryey of the Indian situation. 

/ The book is of that standard of excellence which we 
have a right to expect from Mr. Spender, who not only brings 
to his study of the changing East a very wide experience 
of public affairs, but was in a position to check his impres- 
sions of India and Egypt by comparison with those obtained 
on earlier visits / On his last visit to Egypt, of course, he 
had been serving on the Milner Commission, whose candid 
report and constructive proposals might have led the way 
to a settlement of the Anglo-Egyptian controversy five years 
ago, if at that time the British Government and Saad Pasha 
Zaghlul had not both declined, at the last moment, to come 
down from their pedestals. Mr. Spender had apparently 


had less previous acquaintance with Turkey, but this has 
not prevented him from giving a singularly penetrating 
and dispassionate picture of her as she is to-day. He visited . 
Angora at an interesting moment. The long-delayed deci- 
sion of the League Council regarding Mosul was on the 
point of being delivered, and by thie time it was fairly clear 
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that it would be adverse to the Turkish claim. Angora was 
buzzing like a bee-hive which has been sealed up, so that 
the bees have to gyrate inside, instead of being able to 
work off their emotions in the open air. The tensity and 
grimness of the atmosphere at Angora are vividly conveyed, 
but Mr. Spender always holds the balance even. He smiles 
at the crudeness of the Turkish National Movement, rebukes 
its ruthlessness, and questions its ability to achieve its 
radical aims; but he does justice to its earnestness and 
sincerity, and skilfully interprets the state of mind in which 
the leaders of the movement have turned their backs on 
Constantinople and stuck to Angora—through dust and mu} 
—during six long years. 

The contrast between the grimness of Turkey and the 
fleshpots of Egypt is drawn with the same insight and 
humour ; and the analysis of the situation in Egypt leads 
up to the deadlock in which Anglo-Egyptian relations have 
remained since the British declaration of February, 1922, 
failed in its purpose of opening the way to a settlement. 

Mr. Spender’s account of India as she is this year is 
on the whole reassuring. At least, it gives the impression 
that there has been a distinct détente from the tense situation 
that arose after the war:— 

‘1 see great changes in India,”’ he writes, ‘“‘ and can only 
record my own impression that most of them are for the 
better. In all the great centres the relations between British 
and Indians struck me as friendlier and more human... . If 
the racial note is forced anywhere, it is rather in the Indian 
than in the English Press, for the Indian, it must be said, 
is in danger of taking over some British defects just when 
the British are beginning to discard them.” 

Mr. Spender challenges Mr. Gandhi's thesis that the 
remedy for India is to disentangle herself from the meshes 
of the Western economic system. Not less but more economic 
development on Western lines, Mr. Spender contends, is 
India’s road to salvation. At this point he humorously turns 
the tables on the old-style Indian Civil Servant as ‘‘ an ideal 
guardian for an Indian Peter Pan.’’ The chapter on ‘‘ the 
Peter Pan theory of India,’’ from which this phrase is taken, 
is an acute piece of social psycho-analysis. Mr. Spender’s 
conclusion is that India, having been educated by the 
British public-school master, is now ready for a technical 
training from the British business man. Meanwhile, the 
education of India, stormy though it is, is being carried 
forward under the safeguard of political unity, and Mr. 
Spender makes effective play with the happy contrast which 
India presents in this respect to that other continent of 
intermingled nationalities—Europe. 

ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE. 


INTERNATIONAL LAW 


The British Year Book of International Law, 1926. 

Oxford University Press. 16s.) 
Oppenheim’s International Law. Vol. Il. 

Neutrality. Fourth Edition. 

Longmans. 42s. 

THE international lawyer, turning over the pages of these 
two books, cannot well avoid being struck by the immense 
effect which the establishment of the League of Nations is 
having upon the development of international law. Half the 
papers in the Year Book are directly connected with the 
League and its work. ‘‘ Oppenheim ” is a classical text-book 
of which the fourth edition has now been admirably edited 
by Mr. McNair. If you compare it with the third edition, 
which was edited in 1921 by Mr. Roxburgh, and still more if 
you compare it with the second edition which was published 
during Oppenheim’s lifetime in 1912, you will be surprised 
at the bulk of the changes necessitated by the work of the 
League, and it is perhaps in itself significant that Mr. 
McNair has changed the title of the volume from ‘‘ War and 
Neutrality,’’ to ‘‘ Disputes, War and Neutrality.” 

The same lesson is to be learnt from a closer investiga- 
tion of the matter of some of the papers in the Year Book. 
For instance, the first paper is by Mr. McNair, and deals 
with the League Council’s request for an advisory opinion 
from the Permanent Court of International Justice. Mr. 
McNair examines the question whether such a request 
requires absolute unanimity, a question the mere asking of 
which would have made the hair rise in astonishment on 
the heads of many ancient international lawyers. Turn on a 


(Milford, and 


Disputes, War and 
Edited by ARNOLD D. MCNAIR. 
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few pages and you find Mr. Delisle Burns, in an ex- 
tremely interesting paper on international administration, 
suggesting that international law is changing, because in its 
earlier stages it consisted of rules governing the action by 
States, taken as ‘‘ subjects’ of the law, although they were 
under no authority, whereas documents like the Covenant of 
the League ‘‘ seem to be creations of instruments for the 
performance of new tasks for the States concerned.” 

It should be added that all the papers in the Year Book 
are good, but we would draw particular attention to three: 
‘“ The Draft Code of American International Law,’ by Pro- 
fessor Brierly, which raises the question of codification ; 
‘* The Juridical Basis of Arbitration,’’ by R. Y. Hedges ; and 
‘‘The Permanent Court of International Justice,’ by Sir 
Frederick Pollock. 


FICTION 


Ant Hills. By HANNAH BERMAN. (Faber & Gwyer. 

Hell’s Playground. By IDA VERA SIMONTON. 
worth. 7s. 6d.) 

Mr. Gilhooley. By LIAM O’FLAHERTY. 

The Vanity Case. By CAROLYN WELLS. 

Her Son’s Wife. By DOROTHY CANFIELD. 

The Panther. By GERALD BULLETT. 


7s. 6d.) 
(Thornton Butter- 


(Cape. 7s. 6d.) 

(Putnam. 7s. 6d.) 
(Cape. 7s. 6d.) 

(Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) 


WE still hear complaints about ‘‘ unpleasant "’ books, with 
the corresponding wish for light, wholesome stuff that 
cheers you up and puts heart into you; yet we must 
conclude from at least four of the six books in front of us 
that there are many people who enjoy being harrowed and 
horror-struck, and who demand that depressive literature 
of which these books are very good examples. 

‘‘ Ant Hills,’’ for instance, is a chronicle of Lithuanian 
Jews nearly a hundred years ago, and of their sufferings 
by famine, religious tyranny, and persecution. The hero, 
while still ‘‘ a little Jew without a beard,’”’ is taken from 
home and bartered about the country to parents in need 
of a cheap son-in-law, that as a married man he may escape 
conscription. But no sooner is he happily married and 
safe from the secular menace than the precocious child is 
convicted of advanced opinions, and is divorced and driven 
out by the elders of his wife’s village. The book could 
hardly be worse written or contain more fantastic abuses of 
the word ‘‘ literally * ; yet the interest of its unusual subject 
and its vivid portrayal of character through talk are so 
absorbing, that the manner of its telling is forgotten in the 
excitement of the story. 

‘* Hell’s Playground,”’ again, is remarkable more for its 
matter (which is brutal and meaty) than its manner, which 
is unconspicuous. Ostensibly it is the source of ‘‘ White 
Cargo,”’ but it does not bear comparison with that stark 
play. Where the play concentrated on types and their 
reactions to West Africa, the novel is intent on the heroic 
exploits of an individual ; and the squalor which marked the 
play is stickily varnished with glamour in the book. Miss 
Simonton’s descriptions of the bush, where wild beasts of 
every sort but of unvarying ferocity beset her hero, are 
astonishing indeed, but lack both atmosphere and likelihood. 

Gloomiest of all these books is Mr. Liam O’Flaherty’s 
‘*Mr. Gilhooley *’; but his squalor is triumphantly con- 
vincing, and no one can analyze more powerfully the 
sensations of drunkenness and lust. Mr. Gilhooley is an 
idle, elderly rake, who falls in love with a waif whom he 
has befriended, and murders her when she makes it plain 
that she is living with him only out of gratitude. Incident- 
ally, it appears that Mr. O’Flaherty's Free State Dublin 
is very much like Mr. Joyce’s before the war—composed 
entirely of bars, boarding-houses, and brothels. 

After all this dirt and brutality, it is refreshing to read 
in “ The Vanity Case’ about a pleasant neat, and decora- 
tive murder. But after the corpse of pallid Myra Heath 
has been discovered, unwontedly decked out in rouge and 
lip-stick, with candles burning at its head and feet, the 
interest flags ; and as a contribution to detective literature 
the book is negligible. 

‘* Her Son’s Wife ’’ is another depressing book ; but its 
psychological claims must be taken seriously, and it is 
well worth the time that must be taken to read it. Mrs. 


Bascomb, an outwardly admirable and much-respected 
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The Startling Biography of 
“The Irish Scarlet Pimpernel 
(Daily Fxpress) 
is the book of the moment, 

“A book of patriotic adventure. Its 
author was in close and constant 
association with Collins and is there- 
fore in a position of peculiar advan- 
tage as the historian of this period, a 
task which he discharges with wise 
restraint.”— Westminster Gazette. 


MICHAEL COLLINS 


AND THE MAKING OF A NEW IRELAND 
By PIERCE BEASLEY. With many 


illustrations, including two portraits in full 
colour by Sir John Lavery, R.A., and repro- 
ductions of secret documents, etc. In two 
volumes. 42s. net. 
“A story of indomitable courage, tremendous will- 


power, extraordinary capacity and cheerfulness of 
disposition.’’—Daily Express. 


IT RELATES 
The inner history of the Easter Week Rising, 1916, 
The escape of the six prisoners (including the author) from 
Manchester Jail, 
The activities of the Secret Service, 
The secret negotiations of Mr. Lloyd George with Collins and 
Griffith in 1920, 


AND CONTAINS MANY OTHER _ DISCLOSURES 
OF INTENSE INTEREST. 


OTHER NEW HARRAP BOOKS 


The 
Fight for the Ashes 
in 1926 


By P. F. WARNER. With 48 Photographs. 
Second Edition. 5s. net. 
“An altogether admirable record. To read it is a liberal 
education in the art of understanding our game of games... . 
Mr. Warner’s book is, and will remain, the classic authority.” 
—Morning Post. 


The Sailing Ship 
Six Thousand Years of History. By ROMOLA and R. C. 
ANDERSON. With 16 illustrations in half-tone and 134 line 
drawings. Prospectus on application. 10s. 6d. net. 


“All sorts of out-of-the-way information is to be found in this 
most delightful history.’’—Daily News. 


The Wild Animals of 


Australasia 


By A. S. Le SOUEF and HARRY BURRELL. With a 
section on the Bats of Australia and New Guinea by ELLIS 
Le G. TROUGHTON. With 105 illustrations from photo- 
graphs and numerous Diagrams. Prospectus on application. 

25s. net. 
The first work in which the mammals of Australasia are treated 


within the scope of a single volume. The illustrations are of 
special interest. 
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The Exquisite Perdita 


By E. BARRINGTON. Fifth Edition. 7s. 6d. net. 


“The character of Perdita is a real creation. The novel has a 
solidity and power of its own even apart from the fascination 
of the panorama of the past.”—Spectator - 
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Heath Cranton’s Books 


THE HIGHLAND CLANS OF SCOTLAND: Their 
History and Traditions. GEORGE EYRE-TODD. 
With an Introduction by A. M. MACINTOSH. 122 Illus- 
trations, including Reproductions in Colours of MclIan’s 
celebrated Paintings of the Costumes of the Clans. Two 
handsome Volumes. 70s. net 

FOXES, FOXHOUNDS AND FOXHUNTING. 
RICHARD CLAPHAM, Author of ‘“ Fox-Hunting on 
the Lakeland Fells.” Introduction by the late LORD 
WILLOUGHBY de BROKE. 40 Plates, 33 Text Figures, 
and a Frontispiece in Colours by LIONEL EDWARDS. 
25s. net. Cheaper edition at 12s. 6d. net. 

WELLINGTON, THE CROSSING OF THE GAVES 
AND THE BATTLE OF ORTHEZ. Major-General 
F. C. BEATSON, C.B., Author of ‘* Wellington in the 
Pyrenees.” 14 Photographs and 4 Plans. 21s. net 

ROLL AND GO: SONGS OF AMERICAN SAILOR- 
MEN. JOANNA C. COLCORD. Introduction by 
LINCOLN COLCORD. § 8 Illustrations and many Shanties 
set to Music. 21s. net 

MEMORIES AT RANDOM—Melton and Harborough. 
HENRY S. DAVENPORT. 21s. net 

HUNTING, RACING, COACHING AND BOXING 
BALLADS. GEORGE A. FOTHERGILL, M.B., C.M. 
Frontispiece in four colours and 16 large Collotype Plates 
in Pembroke Brown, none of which has heretofore appeared 
in a book or magazine. 21s. net 

ROMANCE OF GREAT BUSINESSES (Vol. I.). 
WM. HENRY BEABLE. Foreword by LORD RIDDELL. 
80 full-page Photographs. 15s. net 

ROMANCE OF GREAT BUSINESSES (Vol. II.). 
WM. HENRY BEABLE. 72 full-page Photographs. 

15s. net 

FORTY YEARS OF SALMON AND TROUT FISH- 
ING. Major J. L. DICKIE. 11 Illustrations. 

12s. 6d. net 

PIKE FISHING: RED LETTER DAYS—AND 
OTHERS. TOM SECCOMBE GRAY. 15 Photographs 
and many Text Drawings. 12s. 6d. net 

SIDELIGHTS ON _ BIRDS. H. KNIGHT HORS- 
FIELD, M.B.O.U. Frontispiece in Three Colours, a 
Plate by A. THORBURN, and numerous Photographs. 
Introduction by W. EAGLE CLARKE, ILS.O., LL.D. 

12s. 6d. net 

A GIPSY OF THE HORN. The Narrative of a 
Voyage Round the World in a Wind-jammer. REX 
CLEMENTS. 16 Photographs and Two Maps. Third 
Edition. 10s. 6d. net 

THE HAPPY FISHERMAN. Fifty years of Adven- 





ture with the Rod. W. M. GALLICHAN. 12 Photo- 
graphs. 10s. 6d. net 
JOHN PEEL. Famous in Sport and Song. HUGH 


MACHELL. Foreword by VISCOUNT ULLSWATER, 
G.C.B. Frontispiece in four Colours, 30 Photographs, 
two Pedigrees and a Map. 10s. 6d. net 
THE BEAUTIES OF THE DIVINE COMEDY OF 
DANTE ALIGHIERI. Italian and English chosen and 
Translated by THOMAS WATSON DUNCAN. 8s. 6d. net 
A STATELY SOUTHERNER. REX CLEMENTS. 
Author of ** A Gipsy of the Horn,” now in its third edition. 
Illustrated. 


7s. 6d. net 
YARNS FROM A _ WIND-JAMMER. MANNIN 
CRANE. Foreword by Commodore SIR BERTRAM 


F. HAYES, K.C.M.G., D.S.O. 
SHANGHAIED OUT OF ’FRISCO IN THE NINE- 
TIES. HIRAM P. BAILEY, F.R.G.S. Frontispiece 
by J. SPURLING. 6 Illustrations, Deck Plan, Chart and 
Sea Glossary. 7s. 6d. net 
THE POETRY OF FLIGHT (An Anthology). Edited 
by STELLA WOLFE MURRAY. Foreword by Sir 
SAMUEL J. G. HOARE, Bart., P.M.G., Secretary 
of State for Air. 7s. 6d. net 
ROUGH SHOOTING. Being a Book for the man of 
moderate means with some Notes on Game Preservation 
and Vermin Extermination. RICHARD CLAPHAM, 
Introduction by VISCOUNT ULLSWATER, G.C.B. 
17 Photographs and some Text Figures. 2nd Edn. 
7s. 6d. net 
WHAT THE VINTNERS SELL. LEN CHALONER. 
Foreword by ANDRE L. SIMON. Illustrated. (A very 
valuable Book on Wines. ) 3s. 6d. net. 


The “Yorkshire Ob erver” describes Heath 
Cr nton, Ld., as “one of cur younger and 
enterprising Publishing Houses building up a 
good and sc und reputation.” They are always 
pleased to consider MSS. for publication. 


Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net 
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schoolmistress, the mainspring of whose life is vanity, finds 
her ordered life shattered by the slatternly girl whom her 
son has made his wife. For a time Mrs. Bascomb escapes ; 
then, to save her little granddaughter, she forgets her 
neglected personality, loses her aggrieved self-consciousness, 
and gives way to Lottie, whose sluttish discontent taints all 
their lives. Finally, she takes advantage of a quack doctor’s 
advice to confine the hypochondriac Lottie to her bed, 
thereby breaking her influence over the child and her 
physical hold over her husband. By this sacrifice of her 
own self-respect Mrs. Bascomb becomes a fine woman instead 
of a self-righteous poser ; and even her efforts to requite the 
bed-ridden Lottie are successful. 

‘‘ The Panther ’’ is something rather different from the 
usual story of love-among-the-artists. To begin with, the 
two men involved in the amorous kaleidoscope are Govern- 
ment clerks living in a garden suburb. True, they turn out 
to be artists in their spare time, and migrate to the more 
congenial atmospheres of Chelsea and Kensington. But 
although he has succumbed to the conventional formula for 
sex novels, which is a pity, Mr. Bullett’s treatment of it is 
not drearily bright or solemnly trivial, even if it is in its own 
way slightly ridiculous. For his creatures are distinguished 
from others of their kind by their pathetic aspirations after 
something more elusive than each others’ bodies ; and their 
gropings are exquisitely transcribed in language that is none 
the less prose for being rhythmic. 


THE BLUE COCKADE 


The Gordon Riots. 
Press. 18s. 
THE Popish Plot and the Gordon Riots, scantily treated in 
most histories, are, to the curious, two of the most fascinating 
episodes in our history, and surely of great importance to 
the student of this odd business of democracy. They almost 
make one say Vor populi, vor Diqboli. They have many 
points in common. Both were due to anti-Catholic feeling, 
centred round a half-crazy personality, were outbursts of 
popular hysteria ; and both, by appealing to the worst 
elements of fanatical intolerance and the ugly side of 
Toryism, were finally put down to the wicked machinations 
of the Whigs. This admirable book gives us the volume 
we have been waiting for to companion Mr. John Pollock’s 
“ Popish Plot’; no one really interested in history can 
afford to be without it, and it has excellent contemporary 
prints, portraits, and maps. Mr. de Castro has had access 
to many sources of information not hitherto available, and 
is so interested in his story that he lets it tell itself. His 
book is another illustration of the truth that if you believe 
in your material you can trust it to amuse. The art lies in 
the selection and restraint employed, and, indeed, if one has 
any complaint to make, it is that Mr. de Castro has too 
severely denied himself some of the amusing gossip of his 
time. But we cannot be too grateful that he refrains from 
tampering with ascertainable fact in the interests of detective 
thrills, and refuses to commit himself as to who or what was 

behind the curious, spasmodic organization of the rioters. 
When, in June, 1778, the Bill to relieve Catholic disabili- 
ties was passed, Papists were met with smiles of congratula- 
tion from the Protestants of England. But not from those of 
Scotland, who took to rioting and destruction. Lord George 
Gordon, who would never have been heard of if he had been 
granted a command in the Navy over the heads of senior 
and better men, thought this an admirable opportunity for 
showing his capacities for leadership. He became an ardent 
Protestant, and President of the Protestant Association. On 
June 2nd, 1780, he organized a mass meeting in St. George’s 
Fields, which, distinguished by blue cockades, proceeded to 
petition Parliament by the exhilarating methed of mobbing 
distinguished tolerant peers. Lord George at onee issued a 
manifesto saying this was the doing of Papist agitators eager 
to diseredit the crusaders. He probably did not see what 
his meeting was leading to, and was much surprised at the 
result. The excitement soon rose. Catholic chapels attached 
to embassies were the first to suffer, and then the fun bgan. 
The City magistrates, who hated North’s government, 
seemed almost to egg on the rioters. The Lord Mayor 
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present at a gutting, when appealed to, remarked that ‘ the 
mob had got hold of some people and furniture they did not 
like, and were burning them, and where was the harm in 
that?’ Public men were threatened, Burke rushing to the 
assistance of Sir George Savile, and Sir Joshua Reynolds 
drawing his sword in defence of Burke. St. John produced 
a pistol to protect North, but North said he was less afraid 
of the mob than of St. John’s pistol. Everybody wore the 
blue cockade, the sign of orthodoxy, while Horace Walpole, 
who had to come to see although he trembled, garlanded him- 
self with blue ribbons. Soon the prisons were burnt, and 
the prisoners released ; great houses were destroyed ; but 
the most awful scene of all was at the burning of the dis- 
tillery in Holborn, where drunken fiends set light to every- 
thing, and were themselves consumed in the blaze. For a 
week a literal pandemonium reigned. The soldiers could 
do nothing, for there was a belief prevalent that they could 
not fire without the orders of a magistrate, and these were 
not to be had ; for those in the East did not want to appear, 
while those in the West did not dare to. At last, George III. 
behaved with decision, and the soldiers were allowed to fire, 
after which the energy and ability of Lord Stormont soon 
surmounted the terror. Even Wilkes turned his coat, and 
helped to protect the Bank. It had been a ghastly week, 
and half London seemed to be on fire. The estimate of rioters 
killed is probably under-estimated at five hundred: it might 
have been fifty if the soldiers had shot sooner. 

A hundred and thirty-five people were tried, and twenty- 
one were hanged, but Gordon escaped scot free, as the charge 
of high-treason could not be substantiated. His career as a 
Protestant being broken, he became an ardent Jew, and, as 
Wraxall remarks, ‘ exhibited the strongest attestation of the 
sincerity of his conversion by submitting to one of the most 
painful acts enjoined by the Mosaic law.” 


MELANCHOLY COWLEY 


The Mistress, &c. By ABRAHAM COWLEY. (Nonesuch Press. 18s.) 


Cow .ey’s best work is included in this anthology, and will 
give the common reader a sufficient idea of his talents. 
Though they were not considerable, his contemporaries held 
them in high esteem, and it is worth remembering that the 
essay in which Johnson examines metaphysical poetry is 
the ‘‘ Life of Cowley."’ Cowley was, in fact, regarded as 
master of the school. 

In his introduction, Mr. Sparrow quotes freely from 
Johnson, apparently for the purpose of showing that the 
Doctor could not appreciate the metaphysical poets, whose 
work accordingly has but lately come into fashion. This 
is hardly fair to Johnson. Not unnaturally, he was offended 
by certain mannerisms of the school in general (as Drum- 
mond tells us Jonson was by Donne in particular), yet he 
paid them a very high compliment when he remarked that 
their conceits, though far-fetched, were often worth the 
carriage. 

For an anthology the introduction is too short, and the 
textual notes, if not superfluous, are far too long. Critical 
apparatus is out of place in a selection of this kind, and the 
space occupied by it might have been filled with more valu- 
able material. Much might have been written of Cowley’s 
life to interest the reader who does not dream of consulting 
variants. The outline of metaphysical poetry, well written, 
but too slight, could have been amplified with some discus- 
sion of its peculiar rhythms, which so often trouble the 
untrained ear; moreover, there are no explanatory notes 
to poems (e.g., ‘‘ The Puritan and the Papist ’’) that may be 
obvious to students of the period, but not necessarily to the 
reader of an anthology. Mr. Sparrow is a careful editor, 
but his passion for textual minutia (remarkable enough in 
his edition of King) has got the better of him this time. 
It is one thing to produce a definitive and readable text, 
another to include all the dross from which it has been 
extracted. The variants here are of little interest, and no 


details are given about the source of many of them, a com- 
monplace-book in the editor’s possession, which appears to 
be an ordinary contemporary collection of poems with no 
authority. 
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Heffer's Christmas Books 


* CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY 

An Episodical History. By ARTHUR GRAY, Master of Jesus. 
Roy. Svo, cloth. 15s. net; postage od. Illustrated with 
10 coloured reproductions from Ackermann’s ‘‘ Cam- 
bridge,’’ and many unusual prints. A handsome gift- 
book for all Cambridge lovers. 


A Varsity Career 
By B. DENNIS JONES, Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Cr. 8vo, cloth. 3s. 6d. net; postage 4d. 
An Answer to the many questions asked by both parents and prospective 


candidates for University careers. The author, who has had much experi- 
ence, writes with sympathy and understanding. 


For Weal of All 


By G. H. CRUMP. Cr. 8vo, cloth. 4s. 6d. net; postage 4d. 

The author is the senior English master at Bedales School. These 
addresses are issued in book form by the special request of those who 
remember with gratitude the inspiration that they found in his words. 


* AN ASIAN ARCADY 
The Land and Peoples of Northern Siam. By REGINALD LE MAY. 
Roy. 8vo, cloth. 21s. net; postage 9d. An enthusiastic 
account of one of the most fascinating (and little known) 
parts of the globe. With a coloured frontispiece, over 
100 photographs and maps. 


. 

The Hereafter and the Undying Hope 
By R. H. MURRAY. Crown 8vo, cloth. 4s. 6d. net; 
postage 6d. 

In his search for evidence of a Future Life the author explores the Old 

Testament and the New. He surveys the contributions made to the search 

by Spiritualism, and considers the problem of reunion in the life to come. 


From Babvlon to Bethlehem 
By L. E. BROWNE. Cr. 8vo, cloth. 3s. 6d. net; 
postage 4d. 
The story of the Jews for the last five centuries before Christ. The author 
writes with a great charm of style. 


The Conduct of Public Worship 
By B. DENNIS JONES. Cr. 8vo, cloth. 2s. 6d. net; 
postage 4d. 
Addressed to those who intend to take Orders, with a convincing plea for 
the better conducting of our services in Church. 


* Don’ts for Choirboys 
By JOHN NEWTON. Fceap. 8vo, sewed. 6d. net; 
postage 2d. By the same author: ‘‘ Don’ts for Church 
Organists’’’ (1s. net), ‘‘ Don’ts for Choirmasters ”’ 
(1s. net), ‘‘ Don’ts for Choirmen ’’ (6d. net). 


Christmas Plays 
By B. DENNIS JONES. Cr. 8vo, sewed. 2s. net; 


postage 2d. With full directions for staging, costumes 
and music. 


The Message of the Lessons 
By J. ANTHONY WOOD. Fcap 4to, cloth. 4s. 6d. net; 
postage 4d. 
Short Introductions to be read before the lessons on Sundays and Holy 
Days in the Revised Lectionary. 


* THE HIMALAYAN LETTERS 

of GIPSY DAVY and LADY BA. A joyous sojourn in the High 

Himalaya. 
Roy. 8vo, cloth. Probably 25s. ; postage 9d. With maps 
and decorations. Fifteen months’ travelling for 
travelling’s sake with a train of ponies, yak, and coolies. 
Here are letters to young and old from a land of prayer 
and fasting; from a land of colour and singing and 
dancing. 


A Dictionary of English Pronunciation 


—With American Variants (Jn Phonetic Transcription). 


By H. E. PALMER, J. V. MARTIN, and F. G. 
BLANDFORD. Cr. 8vo, cloth. 5s. net; postage 6d. 
Containing all the words in current colloquia! use. Phonetic transcription 

is used. With a long introduction explaining the uses of the dictionary. 


W. Heffer & Sons Ltd., Cambridge 


England. _ And of all Booksellers. 
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Ready next Friday. 


THE HISTORY 
ATLANTIS. 


By LEWIS SPENCE. 


Demy 8vo. With 16 illustrations. ros. 6d. net. 
In view of the gratifying and continued success of Lewis Spence’s Problem 
of Atlantis, the publishers are encouraged to offer a history of the long-lost 


Island Continent from the same capable pen, and founded on ascertained facts 
and approved analogies. 








Just Out. 
OCCULTISM AND 
CHRISTIANITY. 


By HUGH ROSCOE. 


Demy 8vo, cloth. 7s. 6d. net. 


_ Among the many problems dealt with are those concerning the Virgin 

Birth, Reincarnation, and Immortality. The principles of occult and esoteric 

| teaching are discussed, while a dignified plea for Christian unity concludes a 
study which holds great promise of help for the earnest seeker after Truth. 





“AND WITH THE MORN.” 


By ROBERTSON BALLARD. 


_ With a Foreword by the Rev. Dr. F. W. Norwcod 
(City Temple, London). 


| Crown 8vo, cloth. 5s. net. 


The Author tries to answer such questions as What is Death ?,What will 
the next life be like ? Shall we know each other? Shall we have a spiritual 
body ? and What does Heaven mean ? in such a way as to enable his readers to 
face the greatest facts of Time and Eternity. He does not argue, but tenderly 
soothes and pleads.—Methodist Recorder. 
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SIDGWICK & JACKSON LTD. 


NOW READY. 


The Game’s Afoot! An Anthology of 
Sports, Games, and the Open Air. Edited by 
BERNARD Darwin. Large Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

This book consists of good descriptive passages (chiefly prose, but 
some in verse) of Boxing, Cricket, Fishing, Football, Foxhunting, Golf, 


Mountaineering, Racing, Riding, Rowing, Sailing, Stalking, Swimming, 
Walking, &c., &c.; also in general Open-Air enjoyment, and Good Cheer. 


Travels in Fairyland. Compiled by 
DAPHNE MILLER. Acollection of Fairy-Tales, 
Myths, Poems and Legends. Large Cr. 8vo. 
5s. net. (Forms a Guide-book to AN ANCIENT 
Map OF FalIRYLAND, by BERNARD SLEIGH. 
15s. net). [Next Week. 








The Comments of Juniper. Six 
Plays from the Life and Legend of St. Francis 
of Assisi. By LauRENcCE Housman. Cr. 8vo. 
ds. net. | Read. 

FRENCH OF TO-DAY: A 

DICTIONARY OF WORDS AND 

PHRASES IN COMMON USE 
Compiled by HN. ADAIR. 2/6 [ Ready. 

*." A novel and useful book. Write for prospectus. 





The Wanderer and other Songs. 
By Carta Lanyon Lanyon. Is. 6d. net. 
| Ready. 


44 Museum Street, W.C.1. 
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RITUAL AND BELIEF IN MOROCCO 


Ritual and Belief in Morocco. 2 Vols. By E. WESTERMARCK. 
(Macmillan. 50s. 


Dr. WESTERMARCK threatens to rival Sir James Frazer in the 
number and weight of the volumes published by him. He 
began with the ‘‘ History of Human Marriage,”’ followed 
that up with ‘‘ Tne Origin and Development of Moral Ideas ”’; 
and then proceeded to write two important treatises on the 
tribes of Morocco, *‘ Marriage Ceremonies in Morocco” and 
the work now under review, ‘‘ Ritual and Belief in Morocco.” 
Truly a formidable achievement for one man. The last two 
works are based upon field-work done by him in Morocco 
during the period from 1898 to 1926. 

The work on “ Ritual and Belief in Morocco *’ consists 
of two volumes containing about eleven hundred pages. 
Dr. Westermarck deals first of all with ‘‘a mysterious 
wonder-working force which is looked upon as a blessing 
from God, a ‘ blessed virtue’’’ named baraka. He devotes 
about two hundred and fifty pages to this topic. He then 
passes on to consider ‘‘a special race of spiritual beings 
that were created before man,” called jnun in Morocco, and 
jinn in classical Arabic. This is followed by an enumeration 
of certain individual spirits. The latter part of the first 
volume is concerned with the treatment of the Evil Eye, 
Curses and Oaths, Witchcraft, and various aspects of the 
magical craft. The second volume opens with an account of 
beliefs concerning Dreams and Omens. The bulk of this 
volume, however, is concerned with ceremonial, Rites and 
Beliefs connected with the Muhammadan Calendar ; Rites 
and Beliefs connected with Certain Dates of the Solar Year ; 
Rites and Beliefs connected with Agriculture ; Rites prac- 
tised for the purpose of influencing the Weather; Beliefs 
and Customs relating to Animals ; Rites connected with Child- 
birth and early Childhood ; and Rites and Beliefs connected 
with Death. 

This vast mass of facts obviously cannot be reviewed in 
a short space. Dr. Westermarck has provided a quarry 
from which generations of workers will hew their raw 
material. The book ranks as one of the great permanent 
contributions to the subject, and it will form part of the 
abiding memorial to its author. The sections dealing with 
baraka, with the jnun, and with the calendrical festivals may 
perhaps be chosen out as of the greatest theoretical impor- 
tance at the present moment. Baraka is possessed by the 
Sultan, on whom depends the welfare of the country. His 
office is a survival of the original sacred kingship, which 
all over the world was associated with a mysterious virtue, 
which ultimately has become transferred to all sorts of 
inferior human beings as well as to material objects. The 
baraka of Morocco corresponds closely to the mana of 
Melanesia, and its original form can clearly be detected 
from the evidence adduced by the author. The circumstances 
attaching to the use of the term suggest that “ life’’ was 
perhaps its original meaning. 

The people of Morocco believe in the jinn of Arabic 
folk-lore. These beings live mainly underground. They 
often look like men, but can take all sorts of forms, including 
animals and monsters. They cause fits of various sorts, and 
can in different ways harm human beings. The belief in 
jinn is common to Muhammadan peoples, and was doubtless 
brought to Morocco by the introducers of Islam ; but there 
is little doubt that the native population, such as the Berbers, 
already had such a belief. Dr. Westermarck’s attitude 
towards the problem of the origin of the belief in jinn is 
shown by the following quotation :— 

‘These spirits seem to have been invented to explain 
certain strange and mysterious phenomena which suggest a 
volitional cause, especially such as inspire men with fear ”’ 
1., 387). 

The section dealing with Festivals is full and illuminat- 
ing. One interesting feature of Moroccan festivals is the 
constant recurrence of ceremonial struggles between two 
parties, taking the form of ball games, tugs-of-war, and 
fights of various sorts. These recall the corresponding cere- 
monial games of our own country and of many parts of the 
world. What is the origin of such games? There is a 
problem for the anthropologist ! 

W. J. Perry. 
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ENGLAND AND PAINT 


The Painter’s Methods and Materials. By PROFESSOR A. P. 

LAURIE. (Seeley, Service. 21s.) 

The Art of Drawing. By H. M. BATEMAN. (Methuen. 3s.) 
From Giotto to John. By N. WETHERED. (Methuen. 7s. 6d.) 
Hours in the Tate Gallery. By J. B. MANSON. (Duckworth. 
3s. 6d.) 
Hours in the Wallace Collection. By PHiILiIp HENDY. (Duck- 
worth. 3s. 6d.) ‘ 
THERE are few intelligent people who would deny that such 
tradition of painting as was built up in England in the 
eighteenth century has been lost. Sickert and Steer might 
be considered the end of it, John as the beginning of the 
anarchy out of which a new order must be evoked. To-day 
only the less potent talents have claims to being dominantly 
plastic, though for some reason difficult to discover English 
painting even at its finest has not been dominantly plastic. 
In the eighteenth century James Barry suggested that the 
Reformation had killed such native impulse to plastic 
expression as existed. The Puritan movement certainly ha:i 
to do with it. Then the impulse reappeared, but the spread 
of Victorianism and, what was worse, Edwardianism, the 
triumph of bleak brilliance in the arts—Sargent is as typical 
as Shaw—has nearly killed it again. It is small wonder, 
therefore, that the literature of art in England is so much 
taken up with materials and with past history, so rarely with 
actual esthetic. The emotional experience and the mental 
processes necessary for the production of a work of art are 
of slight interest to those who are at once prim and rich. 
And it is not without significance that the modern painters 
whose technical methods are discussed in Professor Laurie’s 
book are MacTaggart, W. Sims, and Sir Arthur Cope, not 
Steer, Sickert, or John, and certainly not Picasso, Matisse 
or Derain. 

Yet it may be taken as axiomatic that fine craftsmanship 
is as characteristic of the great painter as it is of the great 
writer, and that these books on technique are as powerless 
to produce art as are the lectures of dons to produce litera- 
ture. There is probably only one great picture that is not 
a great technical achievement from the point of view of 
materials, Leonardo’s ‘‘ Last Supper,’’ and that, from the 
beginning, was an experiment. The painter whose work has 
most notoriously suffered as a result of bad technique, Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, was a mere prosy conversationalist and 
writer. He lacked the vision as well as the craftsmanship 
that goes to make an artist. ‘‘ I would guarantee to teach 
anyone with the average amount of intelligence and common 
sense how to draw,’’ says Mr. Bateman in his extremely 
sensible, clear-headed, and sincerely if not always gram 
matically written little book, ‘‘ but I cannot teach them to 
be an artist.’’ The truth about Sir Joshua was that he had 
very average intelligence and very common sense, and he 
learned to draw, but neither Mr. Bateman nor anyone else 
could have made an artist of him, and he never became 
one. Mr. Wethered is, like many modern critics, more an 
admirer of Sir Joshua’s theory than of his practice. But. 
as a matter of fact, Sir Joshua’s theory was no more original 
or useful than is that of many who come back to England 
with such explanations of Cézanne’s genius as may be picked 
up from artists’ manqués in any café in Montparnasse. Any 
theory that tries to explain the ultimate mystery of genius 
is pontifical and absurd. Creation remains inexplicable. 

Mr. Manson has been attacked for his strictures on the 
English school of painting, but he tries hard to make out 
a case for Reynolds. He admits that his work ‘is seldom 
exciting and never surprising,’’ and that ‘‘ he could he 
banal,’ but adds that it is ‘‘ invariably sound "’ and “‘ artistic 
in quality,’’ and that he ‘‘ was a good artist.’’ Truly the 
people who criticize Mr. Manson do not realize how near 
an intelligent critic has gone to perjuring his immortal soul 
in order not to seem destructive. His book suffers from his 
sense of the necessity for being apologetic about the 
mediocrity of much English painting. And in insisting that 
Rossetti was poet rather than painter he comes near to fall- 
ing into the error made by Mr. Sacheverell Sitwell, who, in 
his book on Watteau, says that some of Watteau’s pictures 
lacked wsthetic value, being only poems, which is as much 
as to say that poetry is without wsthetic value. Mr. Hendv 
is enthusiastic about Watteau, but he is highly moral on the 
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HE “DAILY NEWS” was the newspaper which trans- 
formed the orthodox summary of Parliamentary business 
into the modern “ Gallery Sketch,” which seeks to convey 
to the reader the significance, the strong passions, the 
atmosphere, the clash of personalities across the floor of 
the House, the play of temperament, the dramatic interest 

of a big iinet short, all that makes up the glamour of Westminster. 


& 


This innovation in journalism seemed almost revolutionary when it was made. | he late 
Sir Henry Lucy was the “ Daily News’ Gallery man at the time, an‘ in his reminiscences 
he has told how the incidents and scenes of the great Parliament of 1874 prompted him to 
devise a medium whereby something of the life that throbs in the House could be communicated 
to the newspaper readers. 

& 


Disraeli was leader of the House. Gladstone was blazing forth in denunciation of the 
Bulgarian atrocities ...... Timidly, at first, a dash of colour was splashed upon the 
Parliamentary Summary of the “Daily News.” [he tentative experiment was welcomed ; 
it was developed—and a new way of reporting Parliament had come into being. 


} 


The Drama of Parliament has been described in the “ Daily News ” by successive Gallery men 
of brilliant accomplishment (among them the late Mr. H.W. Ma:ssingham, the editor of 
the “ Nation) and to-day the high tradition is maintained by Mr. Hugh Martin, whe describes 


each day's happenings with the pen of an acute observer, who has an eye for the essentials 
as well as for the picturesque. 


The ‘*‘ Daily News ”’’ records Parliamentary 
happenings carefully, fully and fairly, and 
with a passionate interest in all progressive 
and Liberal policies. 


Another revolution in 19th century journalism, for which the “ Daily News "’ was directly 
responsible, was the collection and prominent publication of items of exclusive political or 
Parliamentary news, gathered in the Lobby of the House. 

To-day Mr. George Griffith (“G.G."), the Lobby correspondent, keeps readers in touch with all 
the movements of the political world, and his sound judgment and trustworthy information 
are universally acknowledged. 


Follow Parhament in the 
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subject of French eighteenth-century painters as a whole, 
and on Reynolds he is as cautiously hostile as Mr. Manson 
and Mr. Wethered. Though ‘‘ his manner was inclined to 
be heavy handed,’ and though “ his actual production is. . . 
disappointing,” his is ‘‘ the typical English artistic tempera- 
ment.’’ Which is a more monstrous libel on the country 
of Hogarth, Constable, and Gainsborough than even those 
who are qualified in their admiration of its art would utter. 
Blake, who had the greatest mind of any English painter, 
noting that Sir Joshua praised Michelangelo, wrote :— 
‘But ‘twould be madness all the world would say 
Should Michelangelo praise Sir Joshua 
Christ used the Pharisees in a rougher way. 


THE RETREAT FROM MOSCOW 


Memoirs of Sergeant Bourgogne (1812-1813). Wiih Introduction 
by the Hon. J. W. Fortescue, and Illustrations from the 
drawings of FABER DU Faur. (Peter Davies. 10s. 6d. 


IN view of the interest always aroused by Napoleonic 
memoirs, especially those of the soldiers of the time, it is a 
matter for surprise that Bourgogne’s book, which was pub- 
lished in France as long ago as 1898, has had to wait so 
many years for its appearance in English dress. Messrs. 
Peter Davies have now produced it in a very creditable form. 
The translation is excellent. Mr. Fortescue contributes a 
pleasant introduction, in which he discusses the historical 
value of military memoirs in general, and compares those 
of France and England. The selection from Faber du Faur’s 
pictures, which were drawn on the spot—he was a Wirtem- 
berg artillery officer who served during the campaign in 
Ney’s corps—forms a fitting supplement to the book, and 
gives us, almost as well as Bourgogne’s own narrative, the 
mis¢~v, horror, and death which form the atmosphere of 
the great catastrophe. 

Much of the book might well serve as an argument for 
those who see in war nothing but a welter of human 
wretchedness and human selfishness, and a squandering of 
human life. The author tells us how discipline, even in the 
Imperial Guard, to which he belonged, broke down long 
before the retreat had begun, at the sight of the wealth of 
Moscow, spread ready for the taking before the eyes of the 
soldiers. He shows us the army setting forth on its return 
journey, each individual, from marshal to private, concerned 
with his own share of the plunder, to the neglect of ammuni- 
tion, equipment, provisions, and all the necessities of military 
life. He tells us how, when the cold came, and food, fire, 
and shelter failed, the army dissolved into a mass of indi- 
vidual soldiers, each one intent only on himself reaching 
the successive havens of safety and plenty delusively offered 
in turn by Smolensk, Vilna, and Kovno. He tells us of men 
keeping or driving out their less fortunate comrades from 
the shelter without which they must perish in the bitter cold 
of the night ; of men—of whom he sorrowfully admits him- 
self to have been one—who, having acquired some small 
scrap of food for themselves, crept apart from their fellows 
to eat it in secret, lest they should be compelled to share it 
with others ; of callous wretches who heartlessly left their 
sick and wounded friends to die in the snow ; and of ghouls 
who stripped them of boots and clothes even before they 
were dead. Human nature stands out in some of these 
pages bereft of every civilized or military virtue, of every 
amiable quality, animated only by one master passion—the 
selfish desire for life. 

Yet the book, for the most part, tells a different and 
a nobler tale. Time and again Bourgogne himself owed his 
life to the help of his comrades, who shared their food with 
him, gave him a place at their fires, obtained shelter for 
him, and even carried him when he himself could no longer 
walk unaided and must otherwise have fallen and died in 
the snow. He in turn was not slow to render, where he 
could, the like services to others ; and more than one who 
lived to talk with him in after years of the horrors of the 
retreat would never have survived them but for his timely 
aid. Nor was it only on their fellow-soldiers that these 
men of the Grand Army took compassion; witness the 
dragoon who led his horse back from Moscow to the Niemen, 
foraging food for it and making holes in the ice to give it 
drink ; or the sergeant of Bourgogne’s own unit, who, though 
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he himself had hardly strength to walk, carried back on 
his shoulders the crippled dog which had been the regimental 
pet. Moreover, even the desire for life had its finer side. If 
in many cases it loosened the bonds of discipline and dis- 
solved the regiments into a disorganized rabble of brutes 
and cowards, it held other men to their units, in the shrunken 
ranks, and around the precious eagles of which they found 
safety, and were enabled thus to resist alike the attacks of 
the enemy and the terrors of the winter. And even in the 
case of individuals, this same instinct of self-preservation 
nerved them to endure incredible hardships, to struggle for- 
ward, despite painful injury and disfigurement, to subsist on 
scanty and unappetising food, and even to dispense with it 
altogether for long periods, and still to come through alive 
and with their spirit unbroken. 


ON THE EDITOR’S TABLE 


By an accident no books published by Messrs. Lippincott 
were included in our Autumn Publications Supplement. 
Among the books to be published this season by that firm 
are: Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Coriolanus,” edited by Dr. H. H. 
Furness, in the Variorum Edition, 25s.; ‘ Forgotten Shrines 
of Spain,’ by Mildred Byrne, 21s. ; ‘‘ George Washington,” 
by Paul Leicester Ford, 15s.; ‘‘ Thomas Jefferson,” by 
William Eleroy Curtis, 15s.; ‘The Red-Haired Girl,” a 
novel by Carolyn Wells, 7s. 6d. ; ‘“‘ Fairy Tales from India,” 
edited and illustrated by Katharine Pyle, 15s. 

This week’s biographies include: ‘‘ Michael Collins and 
the Making of Ireland,” by Piaras Béaslai (Harrap, two 
vols., 42s.) ; ‘* Fifty-two Years a Policeman,” by Sir William 
Nott-Bower (Thornton Butterworth, 18s.) ; “ Encounters 
With All Sorts of People, including Myself,” by B. Ivor 
Evans (Hodder & Stoughton, 10s. 6d.); ‘ The Passing 
Show,”’ by Henry Russell (Thornton Butterworth, 18s.). 
Mr. Secker publishes a new edition of ‘‘ The Linleys of 
Bath,”’ by Clementina Black (15s.). 

An interesting book is ‘“‘ Family Views of Tolstoy,” 
edited by Aylmer Maude (Allen & Unwin, 10s. 6d.), which 
contains articles by various hands, including those of 
several members of the Tolstoy family. 

The following are some new travel books: ‘“ The 
Diamond Trail,’ by Hugh Pearson (Witherby, 12s. 6d.) ; 
* An African Eldorado,” by T. Alexander Barns (Methuen, 
15s.) ; ‘‘ Sailing Across Europe,’’ by Negley Farson (Hutchin- 


son, 21s.) ; ‘‘ Ancient Cities and Modern Tribes,” by Thomas 
Garon (Duckworth, 21s.). 


NEW GRAMOPHONE RECORDS 


THe H.M.V. and the Columbia have a particularly good 
selection of new records this month. The best orchestral 
are Mozart’s Symphony in D (No. 35), Sir Hamilton Harty 
conducting the Halle Orchestra (Columbia. Three 12-in. 
records. L1783-5. 6s. 6d. each) ; Rimsky-Korsakov’s Sche- 
herazade, Op. 35, Eugene Goossens conducting the Royal 
Opera Orchestra (H.M.V. Two 12-in. records. C1287 and 
1288. 4s. 6d. each) ; and Debussy’s Petite Suite, Sir Dan 
Godfrey conducting London Symphony Orchestra (Col. 
Two 12-in. records. L1786-7. 6s. 6d. each). The Columbia 
have produced one of the best records of a Mozart symphony 
to which we have listened. The Scheherazade compares very 
favourably with previous records of this work. The Debussy 
is charming, and quite as good as the recent record of 
‘* L’apres-midi d’un Faune.”’ 

The only Chamber music is Mendelssohn’s Trio in C 
minor, played by Albert Sammons, Lionel Tertis, and Wil- 
liam Murdoch. (Col. Four 12-in. records. L1755-8. 6s. 6d. 
each). It is well worth recording, being full of good music. 
The playing is excellent, though there is a certain harshness 
and stridency occasionally. 

The H.M.V. have some very good vocal records, of which 
the best are the Love Duet from Act I. of ‘‘ Die Walkiire,”’ 
sung by Gota Ljungberg, soprano, and Walter Widdop, tenor 
(12-in. record. DB963. 8s. 6d.) ; a Mandolin Serenade of 
Tagliaferri and ‘‘ Quanto é bella *’ of Donizetti, sung magni- 
ficently by Gigli (10-in. record. DA797. 6s.) ; and a spirited 
rendering of ‘‘O Terra addio"’ from Verdi's ‘* Aida”’ by Rosa 
Ponselle and Martinello (DA809. 6s.). The Columbia's best 
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Hail! Smiling Morn! 


The morning dash of ENO gives gusto 
to the day. it persuades the system 
into that daijy good conduct which is 
the very source of cheerfulness. Puts 
spring into your step and light inte 
your eyes. It’s not for nothing that 
sensible and successful people have 
been taking ENO and trusting it for 
more than fifty years. 





From every chemist T / 6 Double quantity 2/6 





The words ‘ Eno’ and ‘ Fruit Salt’ are registered trade marks 












FREE OF INCOME 
TAX 


An extravaganm: rate of dividend 
rarely attaches to a gilt-edged 
security. but that is no excuse for 
being content with a meagre return 
on your capital. 


The “Abbey Road” offers you a net 


dividend of 5% entirely free of 


Income Tax—that is equivalent tc 
over 6°, under ordinary cterms— 
and your investment and a regular 
dividend thereon 1s absolutely safe. 
Not one investor since the founda- 
tion of the “Abbey Road” in 1874 
has ever lost a penny piece of his 
capital 


Consider the advantages of being 
able to invest any sum from Is. to 
within £5,000 without tear of de- 
precianon. without Income Tax 
liability, with the ability to witb- 
draw the whole or part at short 
notice! The “Abbey Road” way of 
saving combines the assurance of 
unquestionable security with the 
certainty of a generous and steady 
income 


A safe investment 1s always worth 
notice—when it is also attractive it 
demands action 

Write to the Manager /or 


‘ 


the free Investment Bookie: “‘E 


‘ABBEY 





ROAD 


LONDON’S FOREMOST 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


Head Office 
16 FINCHLEY RD., LONDON 
City Office: :45 MOORGATE, E.C.2 
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Ample funds available to assist house purchase 
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vocal records are two charming old songs, Haydn’s ‘‘ My 
auother Bids Me Bind My Hair” and Schubert’s ‘* Who is 
Sylvia?’ beautifully sung by Dora Labrette (10-in. record. 
D1553. 4s. 6d.), and “‘ Lohengrin’s Narration,’ sung by 
William Heseltine, tenor (12-in. record. 9127. 4s. 6d.). 
Norman Allin sings Handel’s ‘‘ Hear Me, Ye Winds and 
Waves’ and Chorley and Bennett’s “’Tis Jolly to Hunt” 
Col. 12-in. record. L1790. 6s. 6d.), Cecil Sherwood ‘‘ Questa 


0 quella’’ from ‘ Rigoletto’’ and Flotow’s ‘‘ M’Appari ” 
from ‘*‘ Marta’’ (Col. 10-in. record. 4074. 3s.), and Gene 
Austin **Me Too’ and ‘“*O My Bundle of Love’ (H.M.V. 


B2359. 3s.). 

There are some remarkable organ records this month. 
Bach's Great C minor Fantasia and Toccata in C, played 
by Mr. Webber (Col. 10-in. record. 9133. 4s. 6d.), and 
Bach's Grand Toccata and Fugue in D minor, played by 
Mr. Pattman on the Liberal Jewish Synagogue Organ (Col. 


12-in. record. 9136. 4s. 6d.), are exceptionally fine. Other 
records are Ketelbey’s *‘In a Monastery Garden” and ‘ In 
a Persian Market,” played by Reginald Foort (H.M.V. 


C1285. 4s. 6d.), Lemare’s Andantino and Schubert’s Marche 
Militaire, plaved by Mr. Meale (H.M.V. B2353. 3s.) ; the 
same Andantino and the same ‘‘ In a Monastery Garden,” 
played by Mr. Pattman (Col. 9135. 4s. 6d.), and a Duetto 
from Mendelssohn and Schubert's Litany, played by Mr. 
Webber (¢ 9134. 4s. 6d.). The recording of the organ has 
improved enormously recently, as the above records show. 

Two good choral records are ‘* Sanctus, Sanctus, Sanc- 
tus *’ from Bach’s Mass in B minor, Royal Choral Society 


H.M.V. D1123. 6s. 6d.), and ** The Heavens are Telling ” 
from Haydn's Creation,’ Sheffield Choir (Col. 9128. 
4s. 6d 


There are two Columbia records of violin solos by Joseph 


Szigeti, Hubay’s *“‘ Zephyr’ and Francoeur’s “ Siciliano ” 
12-in. record. LI17&8. 6s. 6d and Beethoven's Minuet in 
G major and Milhaud’s ‘*‘ Saudades do Brazil” (10-in. 
record. D1527. 4s. 6d.). We prefer the latter. 


Light music records include ‘*‘ Moonlight on the Ganges ”’ 
and *‘ Breezing Along the Breeze,’’ sung by ‘‘ The Revellers ”’ 
H.M.\ 32360. 3s.) ; Londonderry Air and Petite Bijouterie 
played by St. James’s String Quartet (Col. 4071. 3s.) ; and 
the following fox-trots, all 10-in. and all 3s.: ‘‘ My Dream 
of the Big Parade *’ and ‘‘ Sonny Boy,”’ Jack Hylton (H.M.V. 
B5139) ; *‘ Jig Walk’ (Charleston) and ‘‘ Climbing Up the 
Ladder of Love,” Savoy Orpheans (H.M.V.  B5136) ; 
‘* Waffles *’ and *“‘I’m Just Wild About Animal Crackers,” 
Irving Aaronson (H.M.V. B5134): ‘‘ Iyone’’ and ‘‘ Tell Me 
You Love Me,”’ Savoy Havana (H.M.V. B5138) ; ‘‘ Adorable ” 


and ‘‘ Gloria,’’ saxophone solos (Col. 4083). 


THE OWNER-DRIVER 


N Harrogate last week-end I had two companions—aged 
|=: and eight respectively. Had I been to the Motor 

Show, they wished to know. I told them all about it. 
“It’s better than list’ning to fairy stories, isn’t it?’ said 
the Elder. ‘‘ It’s grand,” replied the Younger, ‘“ but why 
don't they build a very big Olympia—they'll have to make 
room for us when we grow up!” 

I hope the §.M.M.T. has seen the Child’s Vision. 
Hundreds of thousands of boys and girls who have never 
seen Olympia take as much interest in cars as those who 
build or own them. I hear even of juveniles in British 
Dominions overseas who dream of the time when they will 
be able to come to the London Motor Show. 

Every year we hear the suggestion that the Exhibition 
is a nuisance because it holds up sales in the autumn and 
causes too much work and upset generally. Such croakers 
we may ignore, but I wonder sometimes whether even the 
soundest leaders in the motor trade visualize the rapidity 
with which the movement is going to expand. The gate- 
money at the recent Show exceeded £48,000. What will it 
be a few years hence when my young friends Eight and Six 
and the rest of their generation flock to town? Will the 
Show be housed in a place large enough to hold them? 

Several dealers tell me they are surprised with the 
number of inquiries made by motorists who run a large car 
for family use and who have decided to keep a small car 
in addition. I heard a well-known M.P. say during Show- 
time that with a 10 h.p. Swift ordered for his daughter he 
would have four cars in his garage, and that he believed 
we should soon see country house garages filled with cars 
as the stables were filled with horses in his father’s days. 


A BRIGHT OUTLOOK. 

Except for the handicap caused by the coal dispute, 
which is restricting the supplies of materials, the outlook 
for the British motor industry is brighter than ever. 


I went 
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to Coventry for a new car a few years ago, and was forcibly 
debarred from entering the factory precincts. Thousands 
of men were on strike, and the town was seething with 
discontent. To-day Coventry is a miniature Detroit. The 
will to work is there, there is work to do, and harmony and 
high wages are the dominant factors. 

The intensification of output is the manufacturer's first 
and chief care. Morris Motors, already producing 1,200 
engines per day, hope soon to raise the number to 2,000. 
They are not alone in planning expansion. The Rover Com- 
pany tell me their overseas contracts exceed £400,000, which 
is more than double the amount done during the present 
year and four times greater than in 1925. The Standard 
Motor Company are making strenuous efforts to give 
deliveries of their new six-cylinder model at least a month 
earlier than was promised at the Show. 

There are ten other motor manufacturing firms in 
Coventry—the Alvis, Cluley, Daimler, Hillman, Humber, Lea 
and Francis, Riley, Singer, Swift, and Triumph—and hercu- 
lean efforts to facilitate the shipping of new cars for overseas 


markets are being most handsomely supported by the 
workers. This new spirit in the ‘“ shops ’’ is, I hope, per- 
meating other centres, for it means higher wages for 


employees, larger profits for shareholders, and still better 
value for car buyers. 
THE ‘‘ CONSTANTINESCO.” 

I am amazed at the amount of interest taken by non- 
motorists in the announcement that the Constantinesco car 
is now on the road. The words ‘‘ no gear-lever, no gear-box, 
and no gear-changing *’ sound like music in their ears. 
They know nothing about a torque-converter, and care less, 
but they do want a little car with automatic transmission, 
especially one on which the tax works out at less than 2s. per 
week. Mr. Constantinesco may rest assured that the public 
are watching his enterprise with the keenest interest, and 
hoping that road experience may justify his most sanguine 
expectations. The price of his torpedo model is fixed at 
£215 and the coupe and saloon at £250. Deliveries cannot 
be promised before February. RAYNER ROBERTS. 


Mr. Rayner Roberts has answered by post many readers 
who have sought his advice before ordering a new car. 
Such inquiries should be addressed to the Motor Editor, 
THe NATION AND ATHENE®UM, 38, Great James Street, 
Holborn, W.C.1. 














GIVE BOOKS 


the most convenient and 

expressive form of gift to 

your friends at home and 
abroad this Xmas. 


W. H. SMITH & SON can supply 
through any of their 1,250 Branches any 
book advertised or reviewed in ‘‘ THE 
NATION ” or any other paper. 


W.H. SMITH & SON 


Head Office: STRAND HOUSE, W.C.2 


1,250 BRANCHES IN ENGLAND AND WALES 
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FINANCIAL SECTION 


THE WEEK IN THE CITY 
GILI'-EDGED MARKET—CHEMICAL FUSION—FRENCH GOVERNMENT DOLLAR BONDS. 


7 HE gilt-edged market which had been depressed last 
week by the fall in the London-New York exchange 
to 4.844 and the rise in the Treasury Bill allot- 

ment rate to over 43 per cent., recovered its confidence this 
week with the partial recovery in the dollar exchange to 
4.843 and the complete and sudden recovery in the London- 
Berlin exchange to 20.42}. Now that the mark exchange 
is back to parity, the drain of gold to Germany may be 
stopped. The better hopes of a coal settlement had, of 
course, something to do with this recovery. It will be 
remembered that after the settlement of the general strike 
sterling enjoyed a momentary but decided rise. It is just 
possible that we shall survive the coal stoppage and the 
plethora of foreign loans without a higher Bank rate, but 
it is too early, in our opinion, to speak of the end of the 
autumn strain in the exchanges. An excess of foreign lend- 
ing will not make itself felt upon the exchanges imme- 
diately. 


* * * 


The index numbers of security prices compiled by the 
Investors’ CHRONICLE continued in the month of October 
to show the steady appreciation which has gone on while the 
coal strike has become worse. At 122.4 (100 = December 
81st, 1923) the index for all stocks on October 29th estab- 
lished a new high record, which exceeded the index of 
December 31st last by .2. The “* business ” shares index 
rose last month from 118.8 to 116.8, due chiefly to the 
rises in chemical shares (on the fusion), in electricity shares 
(on the London bonuses), in newspaper shares (on the news- 
paper deals, reported or rumoured), and in shipping shares 
(on genuine signs in this case of economic recovery). 
Textiles and iron and steel shares were a shade down, but 
coal shares continued their gradual, if obtuse, apprecia- 
tion. Among speculative shares, rubber, tea, tin, and gold 
mining were down on the month, but a big rise (from 157.6 
to 174.0, which is the highest mark since 1919) was seen 
in the index for oil shares. The Anglo-Persian index 
jumped 47 points, Apex Trinidad 30, and Lobitos 16.5. In 
Tue Nation of October 30th we quoted figures which 
brought out the relative under-valuation of Apex Trinidad. 
These shares have risen from under £3 to £53 in the course 


of a few months. 
* * * 


The chemical fusion left a stale ‘‘ bull’? account in 
most of the shares concerned—Brunner Mond, Nobels, 
British Dyestuffs, United Alkali. Prices have therefore 
reacted, and even if the liquidation of the ‘** bull ”? account 
should bring prices still lower there is something to be said 
for buying Nobel ordinary shares (now 35s. 6d.) while they 
stand at a discount as compared with Brunner Mond (now 
86s. 3d.). These two companies are treated alike in the 
fusion scheme. Two ordinary shares of either are entitled 
to three new ordinary shares of £1 and two deferred shares 
of 10s. in Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd. On the sup- 
position that 7 per cent. will be paid on the ordinary shares, 
on a profit of £4,000,000 (the balance remaining after 
7 per cent. on the ordinary is distributed between the 
holders of the ordinary and deferred shares in the ratio 
of two-thirds to the ordinary and one-third to the deferred), 
the new ordinary shares may well stand at 21s. 6d., and 
the deferred at 5s. Thus for two ordinary shares of Nobel’s, 
which can be bought for 71s., or for two Brunner Mond’s, 
which can be bought for 72s. 6d., three new ordinary shares 
and two new deferred will be obtained, worth about 74s. 6d. 
It should be observed that Brunner Mond’s are ex interim 
dividend, and have only nine months’ profits for distribu- 
tion, while Nobel’s have twelve months’ profits and the 
whole annual dividend accruing. The difference in the two 


market prices looks like being worked out to the advantage 
of Nobel’s. British Dyestuffs shares also may be worth 
attention. On the supposition that a fusion of this kind 
benefits the weaker and younger brethren more than the 
stronger and older, which seems in accord with Old Testa- 
ment precedent, British Dyestuffs have more to gain than 
the rest. Forty ordinary shares of British Dyestuffs will 
receive sixteen 7 per cent. cumulative preference shares, 
sixteen ordinary shares of £1, and one deferred share. At 
16s. 6d. forty Dyestuffs ordinary can be bought at £88 
(exclusive of stamp and commission) for conversion into 
£35 worth of shares (taking the new ordinary at 2Is. 6d., 
the new deferred at 5s., and the new preference at 22s. 6d.). 
Given favourable market conditions when the new shares 
are quoted, prices might exceed those we have taken. 


* * * 


M. Poincaré has admitted that the recent recovery of 
the franc was too rapid. Recovery first, he said, then 
stabilization, but the first stage had not yet been completed. 
He is supposed to be aiming at a recovery by slow degrees 
to 125. We mentioned last week the French Railway ster- 
ling bonds as likely to attract buyers who had confidence 
in M. Poincaré’s financial policy. Prices have since risen, 
and there are signs also of activity in the New York market, 
both in the dollar bonds of these railways and in French 
Government bonds. The following table shows the current 
prices, with approximate yields, of French external loans 
quoted in New York :— 

Approximate Yield Per Cent. 

Interest Including 
Only. Redemption. 

£ s. d. £ s. d. 

710 6 (1945) 
713 6 (1936) 
102} N. 3 9 (1941) 
o? N. 4 3 (1949) 
6 6 (1937) 


Approx. 
Price. 
‘1) French 8%, 1920 1074 N. 
(2) French 74%, 1921 
(3) French 7%, 1924 


N. ‘‘ and interest, New York terms.” 

(1) $100,000,000 redeemable 1945. Sinking fund to redeem at 
least one-twenty-fifth per annum, 1921 to 1945, by drawings at 
110. Average redemption by drawings, 1936. 

(2) $100,000,000 redeemable 1941. Sinking fund operated only 
during first five years. 

(3) $100,000,000 redeemable 1949. Sinking fund to redeem 
one-twenty-fifth per annum, 1925-49, by purchases or drawings 
at 105. Average redemption by drawings, 1937. 


It may be useful also to compare the present prices and 
yields of the dollar bonds of the French railways with those 
of the sterling bonds. In all cases the New York market is 
the cheaper :— 
Approximate Yield Per Cent. 
Interest Including 
Only. Redemption. 
£ s.d. £ 8. d. 
6 16 


Approx. 
Price. 
Nord Rly. 6% £89 L. 
Nord Rly. 63% ... 
Orleans 6% 
Orleans 7% we $94 N. 
P.L.M.Rly. 6% ... oy £88} L. 
P.L.M.Rly 6% ... we $85 N. 
P.L.M.Rly. 7% ... oe $94} N. 
N. ‘‘ and interest, New York terms.” 
L.. ‘‘ London terms.” 


$89} N. 
£85} L. 
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* * * 


It is a curious but well-known fact that the French 
issue of the German 7 per cent. (Dawes) Loan is very sen- 
sitive to exchange fluctuations. With the recent improve- 
ment in the franc, this stock fell to 99}; with the reaction 
in the franc in the last few days it improved to 100}. 
During the flight from the franc this year this stock could 
have been sold as high as 116. At 100} the French issue 
compares favourably with the London issue which stands 
at 102}. The German (Dawes) Loan is perhaps the best 
secured of the 7 per cent. reconstruction loans. 
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